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great many whom they might attract if they tried; and 
this by no pharisaical judgment. Some personalities 
and influences count in a community beyond the power 
of numbers to estimate. It is not that they are better 
than others, or that all kinds of people are not desirable, 
but that through a few of them more good can be done 
than through many others. In some cities a million popu- 
lation club excites the most interest; in others, a civic 
league. In some churches a crowd is the main thing; 
in others, the kind of crowd. The lust of bigness may 
infect a denomination. Such hope is better realized in 
not being sought so directly. We prefer to be small with 
large aims than to be large with small aims. Whatever 
legitimate methods there are of enlarging our constitu- 
ency, cheapening our message should not be one of them. 
Look through a community and see how many of those 
doing the most good, leading enterprises of largest benefit, 
are Unitarians. Look over the comparatively small 
Unitarian congregations and see how many of these 
leaders ‘are there. Get statistics to tell that story, show 
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Wuat Frederick Robertson said of Channing’s influence 
is worth recalling in these days of one-hundred-year 
memories and of accepted calumnies about the Unitarian 
attitude toward Jesus: “The purest love for man, the 
most unconquerable trust in human nature, seems to have 
been the very basis of his being. . . . I should be very glad 
if half of those who recognize the hereditary claims 
of the Son of God to worship bowed down before his 
moral dignity with an adoration half as profound, or a 
love half as enthusiastic, as Dr. Channing’s. I wish I, 
a Trinitarian, loved and adored him, and the divine good- 
ness in him, in anything near the way that Unitarian felt. 
A religious lady found the book on my table a few days 
ago, and was horror-struck. I told her that if she and 
I ever got to heaven we should find Dr. Channing revolv- 
ing round the central light in an orbit immeasurably 
nearer than ours, almost invisible to us, and lost in a blaze 
of light. . . . I should not say that devotionality was the 
characteristic of Channing’s mind so much as aspiration 
and adoration. .Largeness of heart is more evident than 
warmth, and I have heard his writings characterized as 
cold; but it is a love which is too pure and translucent for 
the bubbling and turbid effervescence of an affection with 
which much that is earthly mingles.” 
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Visitors to the Bureau of Standards in Washington see 
an exhibition of orthodoxy in its proper place. In more 
directions than there is space to name, this department of 
the government shows all who inquire to what they must 
conform to bring their measures and weights and products 
up to the standard. The cement for the Panama Canal 
had to pass the test of this department. Ability to bor- 
row money in New York was directly affected by a ruling 
of the Bureau of Standards in regard to material permitted 
to a contractor for a South American republic. The 
advantage, the indispensable advantage, of such an in- 
sitution, and of all its scrupulous care for absolute accu- 
racy and conformity, its marvellous ingenuity of protec- 
tion against error, leads one to think that such methods 
might also guarantee truth in every direction. But facts 
in different spheres vary in regard to being thus tested. 
An orthodoxy in belief that can be tested in this manner 
must be an orthodoxy fixed and determined. The hu- 
man mind cannot live in such an orthodoxy; it can only 
have lived before the orthodoxy was fixed. If such an 
orthodoxy were to be successfully devised and maintained 
in religion, attractive as such settled and indisputable 
conclusions might be, it would not be long before religion 
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would cease to be an experience and become a commodity. 
“The great beauty about the mind,” says Ife, “is that, 
no matter how much machinery there is, no matter how 
many new theories there are, no matter how many new 
systems of thought arise and have their brief day, it still 
remains unscientific and breaks into new fields without 
rhyme or reason.”” ‘There is the same great beauty about 
religion. No orthodoxy ever did, or ever can, keep it 
in. 


The Man’s Confessional. 


Two opposite tendencies in human nature about 
faults and sins express themselves in the institution of 
the confessional and in the reticence of those who do 
not feel the need of their best friends when it comes to 
their wrong-doings. ‘The confessional is a means of great 
good, and is indispensable to certain temperaments and 
attitudes of mind. The servant-girl who threw up her 
hands with startled gasp at the thought, saying, “Sure, 
God is good to give us our priests; ah! what could we 
do without them?”’ showed the necessity of the confessional 
to those who cannot get on in perplexity without guidance 
from some one, and who believe that there is no way to 
get God’s forgiveness save through the man divinely 
delegated to give it and empowered to make it effective. 
Probably every one at times feels some such craving for 
confidence and sympathy and encouragement, and seeks 
some kind of a confessional. . 

But the chief imperfection to be confessed is the yield- 
ing to that craving when the manliest way would be to 
resist it and settle the matter with ourselves. The 
man who can get on without a confessional either of 
priest or friend, and does not, has lost by so much his self- 
respect, and signed away his best possession. ‘This is 
the sin the confessional is not likely to reach, the sin it 
tends to foster—the sin of weakness, of unfaith, of flabby 
moral sense. A wise confessor would be he who sent 
many a remorseful penitent away with the charge to make 
his own absolution. ‘The deliquescent repentance that 
melts into nervelessness and runs all over its friendships 
needs to be put into hermetically sealed packages. ‘The 
power most needed as to the sins we own to ourselves is 
the power to keep them there. ‘Twice victorious is he 
who conquers with his sin his desire to confide it to some 
one. ‘The confidential friend at such times is a crutch that 
postpones the acquirement of strength. “No,” said the 
sagacious physician to the man about to take his first 
step from the sick-bed to the chair, “don’t use a cane; 
it is too much of a psychological assistance.” ‘The dis- 
position to help ourselves out of regret by leaning hard 
on somebody saps the energy and hope that get us out. 

There are exceptions, or apparent exceptions, to this 
principle, which can be taken advantage of without going: 
the length of the confessional. There are points of 
information to be got from those able to give them, 
which open new alternatives. Advice, when it gives 
knowledge not to be got otherwise, is no violation of self- 
determination; and it is of the greatest assistance to see 
a problem through another’s eyes, thus getting a better 
picture of it. 

But what we are dealing with is the moral side of the 
matter. It is sins, more than perplexities, that are in 
question, and we question very seriously if, on the whole, 
the confessional, whether in the Roman use of it through 
a priest, or the Puritan use of it by church discipline, or 
any use of it by way of getting benefit and comfort in 
our repentances, is advisable or safe. Lowell, in one of his 
letters to Norton, used an expression that has often been 
quoted. “TI take great comfort in God,” he wrote. 
There is no indication that he had this subject in mind, 
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but the saying fits very well with this matter of the sense 
of sin. People are often reproached for not having the 
sense of sin, because they do not show this sense in any 
of the usual ways. ‘They do not imply to the Creator that 
they were not worth his making. If a little thought were 
bestowed on the probabilities of human nature, it would 
be surmised that perhaps the fact about these people 
was not that they had no sense of sin, but that they kept 
it to themselves, and that in place of seeking comfort in 
confession they found it in God. 

The comfort of this kind of confessional is that it keeps 
us on our feet with every resource of independence, that 
it keeps matters in our own hands, and that it puts us into 
a relation with the perfect and entire knowledge of the 
whole matter. The comfort one may take in God is far 
more than comes from thoughts of His goodness and 
His kindness and His love. It is not in the pity ,we 
may suppose He has in our sad condition. We may get 
a more satisfying sense of comfort in thinking of His 
justice and His severity, in being sure that what we do 
get will be fairly ours, and not vitiated by any sort of 
privilege or favoritism. “The great comfort that comes 
with the thought of God is that He is closer to the situa- 
tion than any one, and that He knows. He knows 
better than any one can know how it happened that we 
went wrong—better than we know ourselves. He is 
the kind of Father that a man is not afraid to have know 
the worst there is. It is an unspeakable satisfaction to 
think that some one knows what nobody can know, what 
we do not know ourselves—even of ourselves. The 
thought of things just as they are, in place of their seeming 
to ourselves and to others, is enough to make a man be- 
lieve in God and take comfort in the faith, even if there 
were nothing else to make us believe in Him. There 
they were; they surely were quite otherwise than all 
our knowledge about them can include. When we 
have done the best we can, and the worst we have, there 
is very little merit or aid in dwelling on the wretched re- 
mainder, or in thinking of it as wretched. The man’s 
confessional is his truthfulness with himself, his whole- 
someness of mind, his humility and his courage, and 
then, because all these go so little way, his faith in his 
Father, his nearness to Him, and his assurance that He 
knows and that He understands. From such a con- 
fessional a man can go with a free and grateful heart. 


Mr. Brisk and His Ways. 


In ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? we read that “Mercy had a 
visitor that pretended some good will unto her, and his 
name was Mr. Brisk, a man of some breeding, and that 
pretended to Religion; but a man that stuck very close 
to the world. So he came once or twice, or more, to 
Mercy, and offered love unto her. Now Mercy was 
of a fair countenance, and therefore the more alluring. 
Her mind also was, to be always busying of herself in 
doing; for when she had nothing to do for herself, she 
would be making of hose and garments for others, and 
would bestow them upon them that had need. And 
Mr. Brisk, not knowing where or how she disposed of 
what she made, seemed to be greatly taken, for that 
he found her never idle. I will warrant her a good 
‘housewife, quoth he to himself. Mercy then revealed 
the business to the maidens that were of the house, and 
inquired of them concerning him, for they did know 
him better than she. So they told her, that he was a 
very busy young man, and one that pretended to Re- 
ligion; but was, as they feared, a stranger to the Power 
of that which was good. Nay then, said Mercy, I 
will look no more on him; for I purpose never to have 
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a clog to my soul.... So the next time he comes, he 
finds her at her old work, a-making of things for the poor. 
Then said he, What! always at it? Yes, said she, 
either for myself or for others. And what canst thou 
earn a-day? quoth+he. I do these things, said she, 
‘that I may be rich in good works, laying up in store 
a good foundation against the time to come, that I 
may lay hold on eternal life.’ Why, prithee, what dost 
thou with them? said he. Clothe the naked, said she. 
With that his countenance fell. So he forbore to come 
at her again; and when he was asked the reason why, 
he said, that Mercy was a pretty lass, but troubled with 
ill conditions. When he had left her, Prudence said, Did 
I not tell thee, that Mr. Brisk would soon forsake thee? 
yea, he will raise up an ill report of thee; for, not- 
withstanding his pretence to Religion, and his seeming 
love to Mercy, yet Mercy and he are of tempers so 
different, that I believe they will never come together.” 

Mr. Brisk has reincarnations which present him in 
even more seductive guise. Any one with the delicacy 
of Mercy will doubtless detect his nature under his 
cloak, but it takes still a little counsel of prudence to 
do so. He has learned. something from his rejection, 
and conducts himself more skilfully. Perceiving how 
Mercy busied herself in good works he now covers his 
policy with similar activity. Having, as it were, stolen 
her trade, he now exhibits his wares with the claim that 
they are as good as hers. “See,” he says, “this is really 
all there is to religion. Keeping always at it, showing 
the goods that are just as good as any religion shows, 
doing something all the time to prove how useful activ- 
ity is, what need of bothering about a religion? Mercy 
taught me one good lesson. It is necessary to sew for 
the poor, and to help those in need, and it is well to make 
the most of such things. But what I have learned of 
Mercy only enables me to prove her quite out of date 
as to any great pother about religion. To be sure, it 
is worth talking about, if only to show how easy it is 
to get on without doing anything more than talk about 
it. What the world likes best is progress, advance, 
rapid transit, new methods, new theories, something 
doing all the time, push, energy, enterprise, discovery, 
things like ginger and pepper and the tabascos. Brisk 
by name and brisk by nature, I have the last word that 
puts all the old-fashioned talk of prayer and consecra- 
tion and piety and spiritual life out of the running. 
Progress is my religion. Civilization is my heaven. 
The conquest of nature is my miracle. Inventors are 
my saints, and prophets, economists, my saviors.”’ 

Mr. Brisk is having a hard time just now. ‘The war, 
for which at first the Church, and peace societies, and 
philanthropists, and diplomatists, and all who had been 
concerned with anything better than war, were blamed 
as if they should have stopped it, is now being seen 
as afl exposure more than an event. It is an exposure 
of Mr. Brisk. It is the bursting of the delusion that 
any progress can be worth anything that is not spiritu- 
ally sound and sweet, that any conquest over nature 
can be good for much without conquest over human 
nature, that any flying in the air can be very impressive 
without that power that made the Buddhist able to 
pass at will through the heavens, the power of saint- 
liness. All the learning, all the poetry, all the erudition, 
all the organizations, all the wonders, all the rapidities 
of the modern world,—what could have tested them like 
this test of whether the soul of the matter was in them 
or not? If goodness has not been made more prevail- 
ing, what care we if smartness is ever so brilliant? If 
the proudest feats of intelligence are still at the service 
of the fiercest passions, only to make war more revolt- 
ing than ever, if the most sacred engagements are to 
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be kicked across the boundaries of nations with the 
bitterest hatred the world remembers, what does it 
help us to be told how much superior we are to antiquity, 
how wealth to-day beggars Lucullus, how an emigrant 
can travel faster than Cesar conld, and further. The 
question which sobers our pride is whether wealth is pure, 
whether power is humble, whether freedom is better 
and democracy chaster and the way to heaven clearer. 
The great disillusioning of the time is not that God 
has forgotten his world, but that the world has not re- 
membered its God; not that religion is a mockery, but 
that man’s hold on it has been slight; not that spiritual 
things are unreal, but that dependence on anything 
less is vain. There will be a great awakening. There 
will be a new ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’”’ The world will 
know what is- required of it and it will begin the slow, 
hard ways of true advance. It will not be easily con- 
tented with its own accomplishments, its easy rapidities. 
It will try to learn what the Lord requires, and men 
will strive to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with their God. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Two Conventions and In Between. 


The meetings of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals at Philadelphia and of the Religious Education 
Association at Buffalo were held in succeeding weeks. I 
have served as a director in both Associations ever since 
they were organized, and have never willingly been absent 
from their conventions. ‘The five days intervening be- 
tween the two meetings enabled me to visit and to speak 
on successive evenings in our churches at Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Toledo, and Detroit, and later at Buffalo. 
Seldom have I met more alert and better-equipped min- 
isters, or more substantial, interested, and influential 
people, than in those five churches. The work going on 
in them is thoroughly satisfactory, and it is an immense 
gratification to note their steadily extending authority 
and usefulness. he church in Youngstown is indeed 
not yet self-supporting, but under the leadership of Mr. 
Bennett it is steadily drawing to itself new members and 
enlarging its resources. ‘There is every reason to believe 
that this society will repeat the history of the older 
churches of the neighborhood which were originally initi- 
ated by the Association and which have now become cen- 
tres of such beneficent influence. 

The meetings of the Federation of Religious Liberals 
were inspiring and prophetic. The masterly skill and 
wide experience of the secretary, Dr. Wendte, had pre- 
pared a most attractive programme, and the response of 
the people in Philadelphia, and notably of the liberal 
Friends in whose meeting-house the meetings were held, 
provided large and appreciative audiences. Vital and 
timely interpretations of religion were set forth by speakers 
of many different allegiances and traditions, and a numi- 
ber of our leading scholars and publicists gave expert 
testimony in regard to the industrial, civic, and inter- 
national problems of our generation. 

Such meetings increasingly reveal the new alignments 
in the Christian world. Thirty years ago the division 
lines between the Protestant denominations were well 
marked. ‘Those distinctive limitations are now rapidly 
disappearing. ‘The boundaries are easy to overstep; 
the fences have been broken down. ‘To say that a man is 
an Episcopalian or a Presbyterian or a Iutheran or a 
Calvinist no longer ‘defines his spirit or his convictions. 
The real divisions are not indicated by these labels. The 
forward-looking men of all communions feel themselves 


now in closer sympathy with men of the same spirit in 
other communions than with those of an opposite temper 
in their own. At the same time, the conservative or 
reactionary men of all communions are being drawn to- 
gether by their common opposition to the theological 
reconstruction which modern knowledge demands. As 
the progressives of every name carry forward their prin- 
ciples to their logical conclusions, the reactionaries more 
and more relapse toward medizvalism in their doctrines, 
their habits of worship, and their conceptions of the relig- 
ious life. 

It is difficult to overestimate the value of such meetings 
as those of the Federation, undertaken in a spirit of good 
will, conducted on a high plane of intellectual dignity, 
penetrated with the passion for truth and freedom. In 
these meetings all sectarian divisions are forgotten. 
Men learn how much breadth and true liberality there 
are in communions supposed to be exclusive or dogmatic. 
The members of such a Federation enjoy the stimulus 
of intellectual variety; they broaden their horizons; 
they discover unexpected identities of spirit and purpose. 

The Federation of Religious Liberals is still weak on 
its practical side. For purposes of fellowship, instruction, 
and spiritual comprehension, the gathering at Phila- 
delphia was memorable, but thus far the power generated 
in these meetings finds no adequate expression in or- 
ganized co-operative work. The expenses of the actual 
meetings are provided for by generous individuals, but the 
Federation has no other resources. That it has great 
opportunities of usefulness no one can deny. ‘The fed- 
eration of the liberal religious forces of our country is 
one of the most pressing needs of our time. ‘The financial 
and moral waste involved in our present overlapping and 
duplication is our shame. ‘The situation requires of the 
liberal churches combination in some places and co- 
operation everywhere. Ideally, a church should be a 
social unifier; practically, in too many places, the churches 
are themselves the causes of faction and discord. They © 
may not intend to be rivals, but, when two churches are 
trying to live in a community that can sustain only one, 
a spirit of competition inevitably arises, questionable 
methods are resorted to in order to obtain adherents or 
to raise money, ministers’ salaries dwindle miserably, 
and the moral tone of the whole community is depressed. 
It is very much to be hoped that the Federation can now 
begin to develop some organic strength and exercise some 
vital influence in actually federating the liberal forces of 
the land. 

The Religious Education Association brings together a 
still larger representation of the progressive leaders of the 
Protestant churches. All communions are more or less 
represented in its constituency. It is an even more . 
prophetic organization than the Federation: first, because 
it has a much larger constituency; second, because it deals 
directly with the formative influences in American relig- 
ious life and thought; and third, because it has developed 
some propelling power of its own, and is able to collect 
and to disburse ‘sufficient moneys to secure the service of 
a most efficient executive secretary, with a headquarters 
and an adequate staff, and to open channels of influence 
through which its principles are widely diffused. The 
meetings at Buffalo were enlightening and energizing. 
The Unitarian fellowship was well represented on the 
programme by the addresses of Dr. Francis G. Peabody 
and Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, and by the committee 
report of Mr. Lawrance. No Unitarian church or Sun- 
day-school in this country ought to suffer itself to be with- 
out the inspirations which come from the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. ‘The ways and means it proposes for 
organizing and developing Sunday-schools, for training 
lay leadership in the churches, for promoting right — 
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ods and intelligent guidance in home and school and 
church, are all suggestive and practical. Unitarians 
have a great deal to learn from what is going on under 
the leadership of these high-minded and large-minded 
men and women, who are more and more successful in 
their endeavor to inspire the educational forces of our 
country with the religious ideals and the religious forces 
of America with the educational ideals. 

SAMUEL A. ELtror. 


Current Topics. 


A COMPREHENSIVE work in behalf of humanity in the 
pending war was outlined at the end of last week, when 
it was announced that the United States, by agreement 
with Great Britain, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, 
had undertaken the task of inspecting the alien prison 
camps in those three belligerent countries, reporting 
upon the-condition of the prisoners therein segregated, 
and serving as an agency for the distribution of supplies 
from governments or individuals. Negotiations to extend 
these kind offices to Russia and France on the one hand, 
and Germany and Austria-Hungary on the other, were 
pending at the beginning of the week, and it was hoped 
at Washington that the desired arrangements would be 
effected without undue delay. The treatment of prisoners 
in the great prison camps of all the belligerent powers 
has been the source of many charges, denials, and counter- 
charges, and the purpose of the function undertaken 
by the United States through its representatives is to 
serve as a good friend to all the countries at war. 
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At another point of contact with the warring peoples— 
the question of the rights of blockading—the govern- 
ment at Washington on March 18 indicated a determina- 
tion to take a definite stand for the rights of neutral 
nations. The Order-in-Council issued by Great Britain 
last week defined the scope of the blockading measures 
undertaken against Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey as affecting shipping originating from or bound 
for an enemy port in all European waters, including the 
Mediterranean. In response to this outline of the 
proposed measures aimed at the complete isolation of 
enemy nations the United States intimated its unwil- 
lingness to accept the situation, or to formulate its objec- 
tions to it, without a definite knowledge as to whether 
“the action of the Allies is intended as a legaJ blockade, 
or whether the ordinary rules of contraband and non- 
contraband are to be the legal bases for future deten- 
tions.” The attitude of the State Department upon 

_ the issues involved, it was explained, would be governed 
largely by the reply to this question. 
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In the mean while, both the Triple Entente and the 
Teutonic allies are seizing neutral ships and confiscating 
or purchasing their cargoes with apparently little regard 
for their nationality. The British authorities are main- 
taining a vigilant watch on all vessels, under whatso- 
ever flag, that come under the observation of their naval 
patrols. [he watchfulness of the British begins on this 
side of the Atlantic, which is guarded by cruisers in the 
waters just beyond the three-mile limit. The Germans 

‘in the North Sea, the English Channel, and the Baltic 
are exercising an equally rigid scrutiny upon neutral 
shipping, and evidently are governed in their seizures 
by the law of necessity, which recognizes any supply 
_ ship as liable to a diversion of its cargo for German uses,. 
civil or military. The destruction of British ships by 
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German submarines in the enforcement of the declared 
blockade of the British Isles continues, but it is not 
sufficiently extensive as yet either to make the isolation 
effective or to work serious hindrance to the customary 
methods of communication between the United Kingdom 
and the Continent. 


as 


THE attitude of Italy toward the conflict was the 
absorbing diplomatic question at the beginning of the 
week. The signs were rapidly increasing of an early 
abandonment of neutrality by the government at Rome. 
To all intents and purposes the Italian army by March 
20 was either mobilized or very near to complete 
mobilization. The warlike preparations included the 
final measure preceding the commiencement of service 
in the field—the distribution to the soldiers of badges 
of identification which are worn on active duty. Des- 
patches from Rome last Monday conveyed the grave 
intimation of war in the news that all German and Austro- 
Hungarian subjects in Italy had been warned by their 
respective consular authorities to leave the country with 
the least possible delay. Such a measure, of course, 
could be interpreted only as an admission by the govern- 
ments involved of their conviction that a rupture of 
relations as a preliminary to the opening of hostilities 
was imminent. Nevertheless, diplomacy was exerting 
itself in what appeared to be a final effort to avert war. 
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THE pacific endeavors, unless the current cable des- 
patches on the subject were entirely based on error, 
had taken the form of an attempt by the German govern- 
ment to induce its Austrian ally to satisfy the territorial 
demands of the Italians and thus maintain the neutrality 
of their country. It appeared that to a certain extent 
the German statesmen had been successful, but that 
the territory offered to Italy by Austria was not sufficiently 
large to meet the wishes of either the Italian government 
or the Italian people. The government at Rome, backed 
by what evidently was a strong public sentiment, was 
credited with a determination to hasten the issue by a 
display of force as an element designed to influence the 
diplomatic negotiations; or, failing that, to abandon all 
pretences of amity with Austria-Hungary, to declare 
its withdrawal from the Triple Alliance, and to strike the 
Hapsburg defences in flank. And it did not appear 
likely that any concessions that might be offered by 
Austria-Hungary could be sufficiently comprehensive 
to satisfy the Italian demands. - © 


as 


WHILE the diplomats were exerting themselves to 
conserve the interests of their respective countries in the 
Italo-Austrian imbroglio, significant events were develop- 
ing on both the Western and the Eastern fronts of the vast 
lines of battles. Far up in the northern corner of the 
German Empire the Russian armies last week resumed 
the offensive to such purpose that Memel, the northern- 
most seaport of Germany, fell into their hands. The 
loss of this city was not in itself a material blow to the 
German commanders, but the taking of Memel served 
asthe occasion for a fresh appeal to Russian patriotism 
by the general staff at Petrograd, which took advantage 
of the victory to assume what was evidently intended to 
be a general offensive all along the line against the 
Austro-German foe. It appeared to be a fact at the be- 
ginning of the week that the Russians had succeeded in 
checking the enormous drive toward Warsaw which the 


Germans have been carrying on under the command of 


pats 
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Field Marshal von Hindenburg, and in making the 
position of the German armies more or less defensive 


instead of offensive. H 


On the Western front the British forces, at the battle 
of St. Eloi and of Neuve Chapelle, have won a notable 
victory as victories go in this struggle, not for miles of 

‘territory, but for yards of trenches. The losses of 

commissioned officers by the British in these engage- 
ments—almost six hundred killed, wounded, or captured— 
offer a grim indication of the extent of the fighting in 
that region. ‘The British success at this point is evidently 
the first stage in the general forward movement which the 
British have been planning for the opening of spring, and 
for the successful prosecution of which an army said 
to number two million men has been in training all 
through the winter in the British military camps. There 
is excellent reason to believe, in the face of the natural 
reticence of the British authorities on the subject, that 
this great, fresh army is not only in existence, but that 
most of the forces which constitute it are already on 
the soil of France, ready to co-operate with the French 
and the Belgians in a new assault upon the Germans. 


Brevities. 


Music is the most intangible and illusive of all the arts. 
Its evanescent quality reveals an infinite diversity. Says 
a recent writer: ‘“‘Constantly recreated, it is never the 
same, but is forever being built up out of nothing, haunt- 
ingly familiar and yet entirely new.” 


How congenial and comforting is the thought of shelter 
—the shelter of a roof in a time of storm, the shelter of a 
home in time of distress and sorrow, the shelter of a lov- 
ing heart in time of discouragement and failure, and 
then, at last, there is the shelter of the Everlasting Arms 
round about us. 


The Register of March 4 contained lines entitled “ Road- 
side Rest,” taken from the inscription at the entrance of 
the burying-ground at North Woodstock, N.H. Several 
correspondents have informed us that the poem was 
written by Arthur Ketchum, and was published in a 
magazine called Roadside Rest. 


The enormous cost and destructiveness of this great 
war is beyond parallel and almost beyond calculation. 
A recent editorial in the Boston Herald says: ‘Last 
year American donors gave away the magnificent sum of 
#15,000,000 for beneficent purposes. Europe is spend- 
ing exactly that sum every seven days for war.” 


Sometimes even heretics tire of the language of scorn 
and hatred used against them, and wonder when a 
juster appreciation will be theirs. A late writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly comes to comfort them by saying, 
“Tn every generation the heretics, the non-conformers, 
the dissenters, the unbelievers, save the church.” 


Human life is a procession of varied experiences, and, 
while the procession of the seasons repeat themselves 
each year, yet the human procession never does, but 
passes constantly through new experiences to the end of 
the journey. Each man may thus receive a varied and 
rich education to mature the spiritual life within. 


Between the extremes of religious indifference and 
religious fanaticism there is plenty of room for the exer- 
cise of a calm, reverent, and wholesome state of mind. 
As between the scorner and thé bigot there is not much 
choice. Neither holds that rational point of view and 
sane attitude which commends itself as being truly 
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humane and worshipful in the midst of that great mys- 
tery we call life. Jesus displayed a ‘‘sweet reasonable- 
ness”’ in living that way of life we call the religious; he 
was remarkable for his mental and spiritual sanity. 


The Covenant of the Quincy Unitarian church, which 
recently celebrated its two hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary, was adopted in 1639, and reads as follows: 
“We hereby covenant to.worship the Lord in spirit and 
truth and to walk in brotherly love and the duties thereof, 
according to the will of the gospel.” 


Sincerity of speech is a primary virtue which all do not 
exhibit, some because their disposition is not sincere, and 
others because they fear the awkward and sometimes 
serious results of honest speech. Yet we are indebted 
more to the sincere speakers than to all others, for they 
state the facts and lead us into truer knowledge and safety. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Pastoral Calfs. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Your editorial in the Register of March 11 relating 
to pastoral calls interested me, because that feature of 
a pastor’s life has given me much concern. I think all 
thoughtful preachers will agree with you that there 
should be maintained ‘‘as close and frequent connec- 
tion as possible” between their lives and those of their 
parishioners. Experience and observation, however, have 
led many to question the custom of making frequent 
pastoral calls as a means to that end. In addition to 
the moral perils, or occasion for suspicion, sometimes 
involved in old-fashioned pastoral calling, it entails the 
waste of much energy and time. An actual experience, 
which, although differing somewhat as to details on other 
occasions, has been many times duplicated in my own 
work, will make clear what I mean by waste of energy and 
time. In relating this experience I use fictitious names, 
but the facts are set forth just the same. 

Out to make pastoral calls one afternoon, I stopped at 
the home of the Browns. Mr. Brown was away, and 
Mrs. Brown was just ready to start down town to do 
some shopping. It was so apparent that she did not 
want to see me that after a few commonplace remarks 
I went on. I next stopped at the home of the Smiths. 
Mr. Smith was away, the children were all at school, 
and Mrs. Smith was busy making bread. Of course 
she did not want tosee me, and Iwent on. I next stopped 
at the home of the Millers. Mr. Miller was away, and 
Mrs. Miller was bathing and dressing the baby. Realiz- 
ing that it was an inopportune time to make a satis- 
factory pastoral call, I went on. I next stopped at the 
home of the Wards. Mr. Ward was away, the children 
at school, and Mrs. Ward was entertaining some lady 
friends. It soon developed that I would be somewhat 
like a fifth wheel to a wagon there, and I went on. I next 
stopped at the home of the Brooks. Mr. Brooks was 
away, the children all at school, and Mrs. Brooks was 
giving directions to some painters and paper-hangers 
who were at work in the house. As it was apparent 
that a satisfactory pastoral call there was out of the 
question, I went on. I next stopped at the office of 
Dr. Jones. I found him deeply interested in the case 
of one of his patients who had stopped to consult him. 
I saw that my presence would embarrass both the doctor 
and his patient, and I went on. I next stopped at the 
office of Attorney Carr. A client had preceded me, and 
Mr. Carr was busy and could not be seen. I next stopped 
at the store of Mr. Gray. I found him busy with a 
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travelling salesman who was anxious to catch the next 


train. Mr. Gray excused himself, and asked me to 
call again. 

Weary with the work of an afternoon in which nothing 
had been accomplished to justify the time and energy 
expended, I started home. On my way there I met 
Mrs. White, who said, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Coil! for two weeks I 
have been wanting so much to talk to you about the 
religious welfare of the children, and I have been wishing 
you would call.’ That set me to thinking. I had spent 
a whole afternoon calling upon people who did not want 
to see me at the time I called, and had missed one who 
was very anxious to see me. I said to myself, ‘‘Some 
way ought to be devised whereby in their pastoral work 
pastors would be sure of expending their time and energy 
to some good purpose.” My conclusion is that, as to 
pastoral calls, parishioners should treat their pastor 
as they do their family physician, and call for him when 
his services are needed. I have not entirely abandoned 
the old-tashioned pastoral call, but I have for years been 
trying to train my people to call for me when my services 
are needed, assuring them that, no matter how hot or 
cold the day, nor how stormy and dark the night, I 
shall gladly respond to their calls. As people become 
educated to this method, the pastor in his study is 
freed from that harrowing feeling that somebody is 
being offended because he does not call, and he can do 
far better work and thereby qualify himself to render 
better service when he is needed. 

Observation has taught me that the people who become 
very enthusiastic over a new pastor because he is ‘‘so 
good about calling’’ are very likely in a few years to 
begin to complain that he is prosy and tiresome as a 
preacher. On the other hand, I know that many a good 
preacher has failed with his congregation because he 
was a poor pastor. It is very difficult, almost impossible, 
for one man to be both a good preacher and a good pastor, 
and, since but few churches are able to employ two men, 
I have been trying to devise a way whereby one man can 
be both preacher and pastor and be more effective in 
As a result of my endeavors, if I were 
considering a call I should specify as one of the condi- 
tions of my acceptance that, while I should not entirely 
abandon the old-fashioned pastoral call, I should expect 
my parishioners to let me know when my services were 
needed just as promptly and unhesitatingly as they do 
their family physician, and that I should hold myself in 
readiness, day or night, to respond to such calls. In this 
way the pastor’s time and energies can be conserved and 
effectively applied and all the needs of the parish be met. 

Then the adoption of some such method will obviate 
other unsatisfactory or embarrassing experiences. For 
instance, a lady said to me not long ago: “My pastor 
called yesterday and insisted on my talking about the 
church and religion, and I was in no mood to talk about 
either. I became irritated and was in a worse frame of 
mind when he left than when he came.” ‘The pastor 
meant well, but he was in somewhat the same position 
as that in which the family physician would have been 
had he called and insisted on prescribing for that lady 
when she did not feel the need of his services. The 
pastor always runs the risk of meeting some such situa- 
tion whenever he calls unannounced or without previous 
invitation to talk upon the one theme in which he and 
his parishioners are supposed to have the greatest common 
interest. ‘These and kindred experiences and observations 
make it very apparent to me that both pastors and people, 
generally speaking, need some further training in the 


matter of how to make pastoral work effective. 
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Mother. 


BY CAROLYN HALE RUSS. 


If all the treasures of the world were mine, 

And all the wealth, I could not make them thine. 
With head bowed low, I humbly wait to see, 

If by some service I may honor thee. 


My eyes are closed, but through the silent room 
A wondrous peace irradiates the gloom; 

And from the land of memory I trace 

The old familiar scenes—and one dear face. 


That face! I see it all along the years, 

The first dim days of childhood it endears. 

Ah, how those gentle features overwhelm, 

And sweep me back to youth’s mysterious realm! 


With head bowed low, and now on bended knee, 
I wait to see how I may honor thee.— 

To the fine ear of soul there comes a voice— 
“For every joy thou gavest me, here rejoice, 


For every loving act and duty done; 

For every noble deed and battle won; 

For every victory gained, o’er self made free, 
Tis then, dear child, thou surely honoreth me.’’ 


The Legs of a Man. 


BY EDWARD GLENFAUN SPENCER. 


There may be, there doubtless is, some truth in the 
saying, ‘‘The Lord taketh not pleasure in the legs of a 
man,” but it is a hard saying, not immediately intelligible 
to him who loves the open road, or who delights to pene- 
trate, pack-a-back, into the fastnesses of the everlasting 
hills. The primal joys of life are still accessible to him 
who commands the primal means to their attainment; 
and the legs of a man are such means, and will bear him 
whither he cannot go on wheels. 

The Psalmist could have had no knowledge of the 
delights of the open road, nor of the more exalted and 
more exhilarating pleasures of the lonely mountain trail, 
or he would surely have revised his creed. At any rate, 
he would have made some attempt to reconcile it with 
the accepted sayings, “The Lord created man in his 
own image” and ‘‘The Lord saw everything that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.” 

The open road is not what it was in the Golden Age 
before the advent of the motor-car. In that instrument 
of torture, it is believable, the Lord taketh no pleasure, 
whether viewing it as a means of locomotion or as a 
promoter of gentle manners. The open road is ironed 
out to an insipid smoothness in deference to the mania 
for speed, and its charm is still further diminished by 
the gride of the clutch, the demoniac shriek of the Klaxon, 
and the unseemly revelry of those who are ridden of 
that they seem to ride, profaning precincts hitherto 
sacred to those contemplative spirits the rhythmic 
motion of whose legs has communicated its measure 
to their thoughts. Whether poetic ‘feet’? were the 
original units of measure were a point of interest to de- 
termine; also whether the Lord himself could continue 
indifferent to the legs of those great walkers whose speech 
and song stride at a giant’s mighty gait. 

Even the ‘‘remote places of the hills” are startled 
by the sputtering profanation of the open muffler, or 
the “pop” of the retributive “blow-out.” The writer 
recently extended the hospitality of his camp to a party 
of adventurous motorists who had “got as far as they 
could go.” It was the last camp on the homeward 
stretch of a tramp of a hundred and fifty miles through 
the Cascade Mountains, and he had come whence no 
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leather-headed, goggle-eyed chauffeur will ever be able 
to go, however deeply he may repent him of his sins. 
Silver Lake, which occupies the cone of the crater of 
Silver-Tip Mountain, six thousand feet above the sea, 
was full of snow, and snow to the depth of seven feet 
lay all around it where the writer had lain musing in 
the heather, and had gathered the wild cyclamen, just 
eleven months before. The ascent had been difficult, 
the trail having been converted into the bed of a brook 
by the rapidly melting snow, and there had been just 
enough of peril to give a touch of romance to the ad- 
venture. It was July overhead, January underfoot, and 
a laggard New England April in the interspace between. 
The cook-stove in the hospitable miner’s cabin afforded 
needful outward warmth as well as inward cheer, for 
the sun had left the heights before the two weary way- 
farers appeared. ‘Then there was the darkness and the 
silence where was 


“Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its wandering star.’ 


Point and peak and wandering star stared in at the door 
of the cabin wherein we lay upon our fragrant beds of 
balsam fir, while Brother B’ar outside licked the rem- 
nants of condensed milk from the discarded tin, watched 
by our faithful Collie (dubiously silent) from the open 
door. 

Even the legs of a man, however, have their limita- 
tions, for he who must go forward,—ever forward,—has 
no base of supplies, and he cannot sustain himself in- 
definitely from the pack upon his back, nor can he yield 
to the temptation to linger where innumerable siren 
voices bid him stay. Nature has other voices, less 
seductive, and to be caught wanting food or fuel so far 
from the habitations of men were to discover her anew, 
and in less winsome guise. 

Having ascended from the west, we must perforce 
descend toward the east, threading forest, fording stream, 
clambering over snow-slide and avalanche, crossing 
the swollen torrent on the fallen tree, pitching, breaking 
camp until the corduroy road to the mine and the lumber 
camp was reached, and, at last, the shrieking Klaxon, 
and the fumes of gasoline! 

Surely, the Lord does take pleasure in the legs of a 
man, else why this abounding sense of well-being after 
legs have proved their use? Why this tough stringiness 
of muscle, this expansion above and contraction below 
the belt, this riot of well-aérated blood, this eager zest 
for labor and its fruits? 

«|. . Where dwells enjoyment there is he: 
With still a flying point of bliss remote, 


A happiness in store afar, a sphere 
Of distant glory in full view.” 


Spiritual Life. 


That which befits us, embosomed in beauty and wonder 
as we are, is cheerfulness and courage, and the endeavor to 
realize our aspirations.—Emerson. 


ad 


There is in every animal’s eye a dim image and gleam 
of humanity, a flash of strange light through which their 
life looks out and up to our great mystery of command 
over them, claiming the fellowship of the creature, if not 
of the soul.— Ruskin. 


ad 


We are what the past has made us. The results of the 
past are ourselves. The perishable emotions, and the mo- 
mentary acts of bygone years are the scaffolding on which 
we built up the being that we are. As the tree is ferti- 
lized by its own broken branches and fallen leaves, and 
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grows out of its own decay, so is the soul of man ripened 
out of broken hopes and blighted affections—F.. W. 
Robertson. 

Sd 


‘Look on your best friends with the thought that they 
may one day become your worst enemies,’ was an ancient 
maxim of worldly prudence. It is for us to reverse this 
maxim, and rather say, ‘Look on your worst enemies with 
the thought that they may one day become your best 
friends.’’—Dean Stanley. 


Every kindness done to others in our daily walk, every 
attempt to make others happy, every prejudice overcome, 
every truth more clearly perceived, every difficulty sub- 
dued, every sin left behind, every temptation trampled 
under foot, every step forward in the cause of what is good, 
is a step nearer the cause of Christ.—Dean Stanley. 


The Nation’s Reliance. 


‘Two pictures may represent what a nation most relies 
on and what most impresses a patriot. One is a memory 
of a day in Halifax. It happened that there were several 
English men-of-war in the harbor of this North Atlantic 
station of the British navy at the time of which we write. 
During the inspection of one it was evident that some- 
thing special was going on. ‘The vessels were decked 
with flags, the crew gathered and filled every place 
aloft. Officers lined up on the deck in full uniform. 
One of the vessels moved up the harbor past the others 
and turned back down the line. She was aflame with 
flags and bristling with men. The band played, and 
the men cheered, and the officers saluted. What did 
it all mean? ‘The inquiry brought the information that 
this vessel was homeward bound. ‘The admiral of the 
fleet had transferred his authority to his successor and 
was returning home with the officers and men under his 
command. ‘The spectacle was profoundly impressive. 
No one could gaze upon it and hear the music and the 
cheers and think of all the meaning of the occasion with- 
out elevation. Here were the protectors of a great 
nation’s existence, and there was a sea-army returning 
to give account of its service to the government it 
guarded,—going home. ‘The possible destructiveness of 
these great floating fortresses did not intrude itself, nor 
battles and carnage. ‘The spiritual aspect of the oc- 
casion filled the mind. Here was a visible parable of 
mighty power and loyalty. Their duty done, men were 
returning home who deserved well of her. 

The other spectacle was in a great public school on 
graduation day. ‘The upper class of the.grammar grade 
was assembled in its room. Out of all the other rooms on 
both floors streamed children from the kindergarten age 
up. One pressed through the throng and waited orders. 
Then the principal gave the word and the class marched 
out, and the principal and his guests followed. On either 
side of the halls were the children of all the classes 
reviewing the procession of graduates. They were 
massed, like flowers in a garden, thickly along the path, 
sweet faces of brightness and beauty. When the main 
floor was reached the same wonderful scene was repeated. 
Strains of music greeted them as the assembly-room was 
neared. ‘I'welve hundred boys and girls were there, 
bidding farewell—graduates to their companions who 
were to return to their rooms and their recitations, and 
they to those who, having done their duty well, were 
returning home preparatory to entrance into higher 
schools. One could not think of what struggles life — 
might bring, of the sorrows and suffering and toils and 


serv ce thi studies prepared children for, of all the 
_ republic might demand of her children in return for her 


training. One could feel only the nameless significance 


of the hour and its rites. Here were the guardians of the 
state making ready for future service. Here: were the 
protectors of the greatest things in a nation’s life, makers 
of its homes, citizens of its prosperity and enlightenment. 

It is inevitable that these two scenes should appear in 
contrast one over against the other. It is impossible to 
hesitate in answering the question, which is the greater, 
which the more glorious spectacle—the review of war- 
ships and their men, or the review of children in the halls 
of a great public school supported by the State. Among 
the emotions that fill the soul at such spectacles there can 
hardly long remain the comparison between those which a 
naval review engenders and those which rise at sight of 
a school review. While they are compared, the school 
review mounts higher and soon takes its place in a 
realm far out of comparison. If we were to choose 
between them, we should call the school mass more inspir- 
ing than the naval mass. If we could select one and 
devote all that the other costs to its increase, we should 
instantly select the school. The thought of how many 
more such schools could be furnished by the diversion 
of naval support to public-school support leads easily 
into the delusion that the substitution might be made, 
that thinking what would happen if all the warships 
were disposed of and their cost in the future devoted 
to the spread of education is a reason for thinking it 
might be done or that at the present time it ought to be 
done. We have to recognize that it cannot be done, and 
that appeals based on the comparison between battle- 
ships and schools easily lead, and often lead, into a 
fallacy. However desirable the choice, we cannot assume 
that we have it. As a matter of fact we do not have it, 
and no amount of preference as to such choice can give 
us the choice. A Britisher at the present time would 
put the matter in a clearer light. He would remind us 
that, if his navy were made into schools, the schools 
would subsequently cease to be his and the nation which 
supports them. It would not take much imagination 
to settle the question for ourselves, and to see what would 
happen to us if we stopped supporting a navy and put all 
the money a navy costs into public schools. Many 
things might easily and irresistibly happen which would 
diminish the nation’s interest in public schools and turn 
it into an interest in preserving a nation that could have 
public schools. The relation between a navy and a 
school is not, in short, a relation of contrast, but of 
subordination. We cannot think of one in exclusion of 
the other nor in preference to the other. We can only 
think of them as depending the one upon the other and 
each upon the other. One is higher than the other, 
but it cannot on that account, in any likelihood near 
enough to consider, displace the other. And it is not 
immediately helpful to think much about such possible 
displacement. It is sometimes retarding to progress in 
such direction to think of it in these terms. 

The most useful way to take the comparison is to put 
into one aim all the quality that has been reserved for 
the other, to estimate such glory as that of a school 
graduation in its true light, and to transfer from associa- 
tions of war all the possibilities of courage and sacrifice 
and service which have commonly been thought to be 
its exclusive property into the fields of peace. It is not 
prosperity, nor success, nor training for business, nor 
any of the utilities often reckoned to the credit of the 
‘schools that makes their real distinction. If they 
were no more than short-sighted vision sees in them, it 

ight be better for a people to cultivate the idealism’ of 
1 sink into the sordid self-satisfaction ofan 
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epicene fatness. At least such choice would have ideal- 
ism In it, whereas the other often has none. The 
real distinction of the schools is in their opportunity 
of preparing future citizens to serve their country well, 
of implanting the spirit that makes service and sacrifice, 
toils and endurances for the common good, courageous 
resistance to evils and unrelenting fight against them, 
the sign of citizenship. In the month sacred to the 
memory of Washington and Lincoln we must exalt both 
services by which men risk and offer their life for their 
country and make living for their country as noble and 
worthy as dying for it. The glory of living for one’s 
country is splendid and unshadowed. 


Letter to an Austrian. 


[An Austrian business man in a recent letter to an in- 
timate friend in America makes this complaint: “You 
will see that the war brings us great success, and the time 
will not be long before we can go back to peaceful work. 
We all feel that America is not friendly to us, otherwise 
they could do more to shorten the war; but, on the con- 
trary, they send all kinds of war materials to England and 
France which give these countries the facilities to be con- 
tinually prepared.” The following is the draft of a letter 
prepared to meet this complaint :—] 


My dear friend,—I note with much concern your ex- 
pression of a feeling in Austria that we Americans are not 
friendly to your people. Let me first, however, earnestly 
disclaim your inference that we are guilty of unfriendliness 
on account of the action of individuals who make trade 
in war supplies. If this is wrong, it is the fault of inter- 
national law, which has always permitted it. So far as I 
know, our dealers in goods necessary in war would sell 
their supplies to either party without discrimination and 
therefore without the least unfriendliness to either side. 
You Austrians, when the United States was engaged in 
the Spanish War, could have sold, and perhaps did sell, 
rifles to Spain, and we could have made no complaint, 
any more than Spain could have complained if you had 
sold sulphur or gunpowder to the United States. Many 
of us here think it is bad business for our nationals to be 
engaged in manufacturing tools to kill people, but you 
know what the greed of gain will do, and this without 
malicious intent. 

So far as shortening the war goes, you may well believe 
that we in America desire nothing more than to see the 
end of it. We are suffering with you, as pretty much the 
whole world suffers. But what can we do? ‘The laws of 
nations do not permit neutrals to take sides or to interfere 
between the combatants, and none of you warring nations 
asks our friendly offices. You recollect what all Europe 
suffered in our terrible Civil War. 

I want to say now decidedly that I do not think our 
people are unfriendly to you German people. Millions 
of them are of your blood. If the war were to end to- 
morrow, you would find Americans generally ready to 
resume the old lines of business, travel, and friendly in- 
tercourse with the Germanic nations. But I must tell 
you frankly all that is in our minds, at least what is com- 
ing to consciousness in the minds of enlightened Ameri- 
cans. ‘To many of us this war was an almost unspeakable 
shock. It seems to us as if Europe had gone mad. ‘The 
needlessness of it is on every tongue. How could we 
possibly be unfriendly to any of you, when our clearest 
diagnosis of it is as if a whole group of our friends, taking 
some poison, had been seized with a temporary insanity. 
Our deepest feeling is pity for all. 

I have no wish to argue or dispute. The more progres- 
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sive nations of the world—not to say the whole world— 
have been growing out of an earlier and barbarous militant 
age into an industrial, commercial, closely interrelated 
and civilized age. But we have all been holding over the 
habits, customs, traditions, and attitude of the old- 
world ages of war. We have fostered a powerful class in 
every nation whose chief business it is to think about war 
and to prepare for war. We have spent the largest part 
of the revenues of every nation for the purposes of war. 
The whole world has been crying out for years against 
this colossal burden. Yet men supposed to be wise 
in every land, soldiers, diplomats, steel manufacturers, 
and bankers, urged us to greater expenditures and bigger 
debts. ‘They could not and dared not say any longer that 
all this was intended for aggressive conquest, but they 
told us that it was for defence, insurance against national 
destruction, not (please observe) from savages or Asiatic 
despots, but from our own friendly neighbors, with whom 
we were trading every year to the amount of billions of 
dollars. 

We in the United States are catching sight now of the 
stupendous folly and falsity of this whole medizval busi- 
ness of militarism. You in the smoke of the present con- 
flict cannot perhaps see how it looks to us across the 
Atlantic. As sure as we are moving up toward the 
closer interrelations of civilization, we cannot longer 
have use for the machinery and traditions of fighting 
powers. War and civilization are incompatible. 

I am trying to show you the American position. We 
in the United States wish to get nothing and to hold 
nothing that we must get and keep by force. Of course, 
we have done things in the past that we are ashamed of. 
We are finding out what tremendous cost we had to pay 
for such foolishness. We were still living under the 
hypnotization of the old war system. They had taught 
us that conduct of which no decent individuals would be 
guilty was no shame to a nation. ‘That is, you must not 
murder a man for the sake of a trade or a vulgar dispute, 
but you might murder millions of people for the same 
kind of things, and that without even waiting to be sure 
that there was any offence. We are getting our eyes 
open over here. We have no reason to wish ill to any 
nation. We are not afraid of their rivalry or competi- 
tion. We are asking the question, why we should not put 
our whole national revenue into means for the welfare 
and betterment of our people? We are asking the square 
question, whether there are any nations in the world 
against which we need to go armed lest they take ad- 
vantage of us? We are coming to think that there is no 
such nation. Who should attack us, when we simply 
hate to murder people? Weare raising the question, why 
we should not go entirely out of the business of war, 
whether you in Europe are ready for this or not. Do 
you, as a friendly Austrian, think that your German 
people would meditate harm against us? I do not be- 
lieve it for a moment. 

You thus see that we are not unfriendly to any of the 
fighting nations so much as thoroughly tired of the mili- 
tary system which is hurting all of us, and which in the 
least cruel hands is revolting and hideous to the modern 
mind. 

I am bound, however, to go on and to admit that there 
undoubtedly prevails, on the whole, in America, a con- 
siderable judgment that the two German peoples were 
somewhat more willing and responsible for this war than 
the other powers. I will try to show why this is so. 
Our democratic system of government tends to urge upon 
us the obligation to see both sides, to put ourselves in 
any issue in the place of the other, to imagine how we 
should feel if the situation were reversed. ‘Thus, we put 
ourselves not only in the place of Austria, but also of 
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Servia, when the war broke out. ‘To Americans the ac- 
tion of Austria in laying down that formidable and 
threatening ultimatum seems drastic and unneighborly. 
We could not possibly stand by a government of our own 
which thus provoked resistance. It is the mischief of 
war, as a method to settle grievances, that it allows a 
stronger party to be at the same time plaintiff and sheriff 
and judge and executioner. This hurts our habitual 
sense of justice. We can see that Austria had certain 
provocation for complaint, but we also remember the 
long story of rough treatment of Slavic peoples by Austria- 
Hungary. 

Again, we deplore the fact that France and England 
and Russia had been, like Germany, arming themselves 
for a war. We dislike England’s big navy. We deplore 
the ill-assorted Triple Alliance, as if against the two 
German nations. It looks to us as if all the great powers 
had worked themselves into a state of hysterical alarm, 
when a little good nature and fair play on the part of any 
one of them might have averted the storm. But it does 
look as if Germany struck the first blow in making actual 
invasion of territory. We Americans, who always insist 
upon our democratic right to criticise the administration 
of our government, could hardly under any circumstances 
quietly permit ourselves to be caught as the aggressors in 
a war. Our government at this very time is strictly re- 
fraining from anything that could be interpreted as aggres- 
sion in the troubled and disorderly affairs of Mexico. 

When, now, German armies entered Belgium, our sense 
of justice was outraged. We did not fail to feel the wrong- 
fulness of Japan in invading Chinese territory. But we 
could not admit that any necessity could excuse—I will 
not say the breaking of a treaty, but the obvious injustice 
of using the country of a neutral neighbor for purposes of 
war. We do not break our friendship with any one be- 
cause he commits a wrong, but our friendship cannot 
blind our eyes to the nature of his action. 
pcadship, the greater our regret that the wrong should be 

one. 

Again, we in America were greatly shocked by the policy 
of the German authorities in assessing immense indemni- 
ties upon the Belgian towns. We had hoped that this 
form of looting, while having plenty of barbarous prece- 
dents, would never again be made to stand in the eyes of 
Asia as a custom of European civilized states. Presently, 
as direct result of these enormous indemnities,. multi- 
tudes of people were starving, and we in the United States 
were actually driven to help by our contributions to re- 
place moneys taken from Belgium for the cost of Ger- 
man militarism. Do you not see that this conduct of 
your powerful ally makes the whole business of war more 
odious, and tends therefore to hurt the kindly feelings of 
those who wish to be friends of you all? Neither is it 
any answer to say that the Allies may have done things 
equally abhorrent. So much the more are we aggrieved 
and so much the more sorry that the two German gov- 
ernments should have let the Servian issue blaze into so 
terrible and needless a conflagration. 

I said that we are ready to greet you all in friendship as 
soon as the war is ended. But an important condition 
needs to be suggested. We are immensely concerned 
over here that the terms of peace shall be humane and 
generous. Our democratic people are growingly averse 
to the attempt upon the part of any nation to annex the 
territory or to assume the government of an unwilling 
people. We want to see no one of the European nations 
crushed or injured. We believe that all ugly, unkindly, 
or revengeful action is sure to come back to provoke 
further violence and revolution. The truth is, that 


many of our people have become somewhat alarmed by 
the intemperate utterances of German writers and sol- _ 
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 diers. Wishing to live at peace with your great nations, 
_ we are concerned to think of a possible intention on your 


part, in case of victory, to disarm and despoil the other 


_ nations, while keeping to the réle of a huge militaristic 


people. We are very unwilling to suspect you of such 
intentions. We do not believe that your people wish 
this. But men like you, who wish for good business and 
prosperity, not to speak of international good will, ought 
to cover with ridicule those inconsiderate Germans who 
talk of their “duty” to impose their culture upon the 
world. I can assure you that nothing could be more un- 
fortunate for the progress of civilization and the welfare 
of the world than such issue of the war as should leave any 
of the powers in disgrace and bitterness, or one great 
power heavily armed while the others were disarmed. 

One great boon for the world is possible which would 
make us all friends, namely, the overthrow of the whole 
outgrown system of military force, which divides peoples 
into alien and warring camps, which consumes the fruits 
of industry, which weighs down the backs of the poor, 
which is the mainstay of tyranny and oppression resting 
back upon prejudice, hatred, and ignorance. We Ameri- 
cans, pretending to no superiority of our human nature 
over other peoples, find the same virtues and possibilities 
in all of our neighbors in Europe that we see here. We 
hope most of all that these nations, tired out with war, 
will join hands with us in laying a new and solid founda- 
tion for a true Commonwealth of the world. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Religion of the Cross. 


BY REV. C. A. HENDERSON. 


If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me.—MArTT. xvi. 24. 


There is nothing more interesting in human history 
than the changes that have brought about the disap- 
pearance of the cross as a symbol of religion. The time 
was, when it best stood for the character of every re- 
ligious appeal. Men said: “Take up your cross and 
follow Jesus. He, the suffering one, the man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, is your leader; and the extent 
to which you are a disciple of his is measured by the 
extent to which you also bear a cross, for, representa- 
tive of sacrifice, symbolic of pain, it indicates the way 
we must go.” The time has come, however, when in 
the most advanced quarters, at least, we hear no such 
challenges as this. The appeal that is now made is 
rather an appeal to freedom: enter into the joy of the 
truth, cast aside the fetters of an unloving and an ir- 
reverent spirit, patiently and hopefully labor in the 
interest of the kingdom of righteousness, the kingdom 
of God, and thou shalt live. In general it has been 
a change from the negative to the positive aspects of 
religion. We are advised as to what we may have 
rather than as to what we shall lose. On the whole, 
in fact, the loss has become so negligible that the cross 
is hardly fitting as a symbol of it. Relatively it has 
passed out altogether. : 

_ The changes that have led to this transferrence of 
emphasis constitute, I say, one of the most interesting 
and inspiring pages of human history, for we must re- 
member that it has come about not so much as the result 
of men’s better judgment as the result of altered condi- 
tions of life. a Ray 

- What these conditions were originally, necessitating 
time being the religion of the cross, it is easy 
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to estimate. We may view them first as they have to 
do with the relations of men in society. ‘The time was, 
when the problem of holding men together in any com- 
mon bond of fellowship could not possibly be solved 
except by permitting no amount of individual liberty 
either as to thought or action. To a greater or less 
extent men were children, emotional, impulsive, un- 
reasoning, unstable; so that to give them any latitude 
whatsoever resulted almost inevitably in anarchy: each 
became a law unto himself. ‘There must in consequence 
be no latitude; there must instead be strict regulation: 
these things ye must believe and these things ye must 
do. It operates, of course, against the reliable as well 
as against the unreliable, against the good as well as 
against the bad, so that there could be no expansion 
of vision, no elevation of moral standards, no freshness 
of life, save by the prophet or the seer who asserted him- 
self in defiance of persecution. So certain, in fact, was 
the strong arm of the public guardians to come down 
upon any one whose conscience or genius had showed 
him a better way, that the sacrifice which must be made 
for truth and righteousness stood necessarily in the fore- 
ground. The cross was inseparable from every onward 
march. It was well, therefore, that it should be recog- 
nized to be so, and that the great men in the past who 
had had the courage in their day to brave it in the in- 
terest of what they had approved should be kept con- 
stantly in mind. Religion as it was on the side of a 
growing humanity, as it stood for progress as against 
marking time, and for the spirit which giveth life rather 
than for the letter which killeth, could have no more 
practically important centre upon which to place its 
emphasis. The cross was its most fitting symbol. 

So it was as religion had to do thus with the relations 
of men in society, and so it was also as it had to do with 
the relations of a man toward himself. The race was 
still in its youth. Men were endowed with animal | 
impulses and worldly desires of such intensity that for 
these to be given an inch meant usually that they took 
an ell. The lust of the flesh and the lust of the eye and 
the pride of life were rampant. Hardly could any one 
gain poise and temperance and permit himself a liber- 
ated life. He could not use without abusing. Then 
he must not use. Then he must obey the instruction 
of Jesus, “If thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut it 
off, and cast,it from thee; for it is better for thee that 
thou shouldst enter into life maimed or halt, rather than 
having two hands or two feet to be cast into eternal 
fire.”’ He must sacrifice a part of himself, if he would 
save the other and better part. That he might be sober 
and pure and free he must crucify the flesh and the 
lusts thereof, and so it was the gospel preached for 
centuries, the gospel of asceticism,—death to the love. 
of beauty, no quarter to the appeal of riches, the vow of 
poverty, the lure of the senses put under one’s feet, 
the vow of chastity. 

What this preaching of the cross, setting it up as 
necessary if one would save others or himself, was able 
to do for the world we cannot fully say. Certain it 
is it must have met an imperative need or it could 
not have found such a hearty acceptance. That it 
did much we may be sure. Without the exhortations 
that grew up around the cross, how many adopting 
the new faith of Christianity could not have faced a 
persecuting world! Without the deeds of heroism of 
which it was the token, calling them to the remembrance 
of the prophet souls in their hour of trial, how many 
preachers and teachers must have kept silence! It was 
the centre of all the forces that urged the highest on 
as against the lowest, following the light of their clari- 
fied vision and awakened conscience. That it save 
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the day for the spirit of man against his own flesh can- 
not be questioned. In the beginning in particular, 
when beauty was first being trampled upon, and men 
wore tnattractive clothes, and riches were first cast 
aside and men were poor, and the impulses of the flesh 
were first renounced and men lived abstemious lives,— 
in the beginning in particular, when the monastic orders 
were first being established, it meant a triumphant 
vindication of the claims of righteousness over iniquity. 
Well may the Christian Church sing :— 
“In the cross of Christ I glory, 
‘Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 

Then why has it not kept its place at the centre of 
the religious appeal? What is the cause of its being 
supplanted? Why do we to-day make another appeal 
than this old one, that we take up our cross and follow 
Jesus? We said it is owing to the fact that the condi- 
tions of life have changed. Let us observe how this 
is so. In the first place, we have to-day a new theory 
as to how society may best be served. In our opinion 
free speech rather than censored speech is to its highest 
good. To our mind any faith you choose rather than 
one only established faith is the better principle. Our 
idea is that this is the method that will the most effectively 
give us a permanent unity. It must come by growing 
up from the inside: it cannot come by being imposed 
upon us from the outside. We have become too insist- 
ent upon our independence for that. In fact, the old 
method is just the one that to-day would produce anarchy, 
whereas this new one is the only one that is calculated 
to give us peace; and so we welcome independence of 
thought. We have no disposition to crucify the rad- 
ical. If Jesus should return to-day he would not be 
sent to the cross. On the contrary, the multitude, in- 
clusive of those in authority, would welcome him gladly. 
In other words, we not only have a new situation giving 
us a new working theory; it is also a theory that works. 

Some, perhaps, are ready to deny this. ‘They point 
to the many who still first and last are made-to suffer 
for their radical opinions. They say that the cross 
in a more modern and humanized form is still present 
with us. Still, they affirm, we must keep the ancient 
challenge, “Take up your cross and follow Jesus.” I 
do not believe it, however, for, in the first place, I 
believe that we give a tremendous latitude to radical 
notions of all sorts. Here and there one may seem 
to have to pay a price. But after all, are we cer- 
tain it was for his heresies? Is it not frequently on 
account of the want of any decent regard for time or 
place; in a word, for the want of any proper human sym- 
pathy? How tolerant, it sometimes seems, we have 
grown even of the lack of these things and heresies 
combined, if only their possessor is a man of power! 
It is practically such alone who to-day get into the news- 
papers. It is just what the newspapers are after, appar- 
ently,—the novel, the startling, if only it has been made 
dramatic. In general throughout the field of those 
professions which deal with the public educationally 
the man of the hour is the radical. Note the interest 
with which we read Bernhardi and Nietzsche, for instance. 
They turn Christianity upside down; they say, Blessed 
are the strong; Blessed are the war-makers, for they 
shall inherit the earth,—and yet we read them. Let 
the best defenders of the worst come on, we exclaim; 
we would see what they have got to say for it; we have 
an open mind; we are not afraid of ourselves; how 
otherwise can our mental muscles be hardened except 
by battle? In a word, it is the hour of the heretics. 

Perhaps in politics and in business the too progressive 
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thinker must yet pay the price, if he insists upon his 
insurgency. Just here, however, come in two other 
tendencies peculiar to our time. In the first place, the 
radical man is learning to mingle more prudence with 
his independence. He ds taking on more of that old 
gospel, “Be ye as wise as a serpent and as harmless 
as a dove.” It is not that his valor has grown less; it 
is rather that his common sense has become more. Is 
it, after all, wise, he says, in the interest of that which 
I bow down before, to silence my voice in its behalf for- 
ever, by indulging in one hour of unrestraint? Is it 
not better, seeing I cannot build the spans of the bridge 
across which I conceive humanity must pass if it is 
to enter into the promised land, that I content myself 
with helping to build some of the approaches? I may 
yet have a part in preparing the way and in making the 
paths straight. I may yet work and pray, nurture 
and educate, and say, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

That is one thing that is shaping the course of the man, 
of radical opinions as he faces the alternative of pay- 
ing a price or not openly promoting them. Like Jesus, 
at one time he turns aside unto those who will the more 
willingly hear him, or he is satisfied with being only 
a forerunner, a sort of John the Baptist. Here is another. 
Suppose he accepts the cross, as thousands of people 
are doing to-day in one way and another, giving up some- 
thing that is dear to them in order that they may ful- 
fil their duty, he yet will not own it. If he is still a 
healthy-minded man, he will put into the background 
the deprivations he must undergo; he will put what 
is given him richly to enjoy into the foreground. . This 
is his attitude: I will not say to myself, Take up your 
cross and follow Jesus. I will look rather, as it is said 
of him, to the joy that is set before me. I will think 
of my privileges and not of my disappointments, of my 
gains and not of my losses. Surely it is the healthier 
state of mind, and more in keeping with the whole changed 
spirit of our age, which is to emphasize what we have 
rather than what we have not. ‘Though a yoke must 
be borne, such a spirit makes it easy; though a burden 
must be carried, such a spirit makes it light. It robs 
the grave of its sting, wherein lies what we have had to 
give up. It is contrary to the religion of the cross, 
but we would not live by such a gloomy religion. 

Thus it is a religion that is outworn, not suiting the 
spirit of the modern man, though he will make a sacri- 
fice. Furthermore the modern man cannot forget 
the evils and perils of this gospel. He looks at it his- 
torically and he sees that it has done grave injury as 
well as great good. “Take up your cross and follow 
me,” said Jesus; and how many literal-minded people 
have thus reasoned, Unless we have a cross we can- 
not follow him; and so either they have been fearful 
of their salvation because everything was going well 
with them, or they have compassed their own ‘destruc- 
tion, or they have committed themselves to the support 
of some unworthy cause that would not otherwise have 
won them. ‘The student of history knows that many 
an early Christian martyr had only himself to thank 
for his being burnt at the stake or being thrown to the 
wild beasts. He had sought thus to suffer that he might 
the more certainly gain heaven. During the Crusades 
thousands of children walked to inevitable destruction; 
was it not the pathway to eternal happiness? ‘The 
soldier of Germany who has distinguished himself wears 
to-day the iron cross. It is a dangerous medal. But 
uplift it and how many believers have found the clinch- 
ing argument in behalf of whatever was the cry of the 
hour. The gospel of the cross has more than once 
drenched the world with needless blood. It may be ~ 
well enough in the hour of great stress; it is bad in any - 
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our. It is a conditional gospel, not an absolute 
one. Its tendencies even at the best are doubtful. 

_ $o the man of to-day, as one who is called to work 
_ out his own personal salvation, certainly does not ac- 
cept it. Here again our theory of life is to-day the very 
converse of that which it was once. It is not that we 
should cut off any hand or any foot, that we should 
deny absolutely any propensity whatever—none are 
evil, all are good; but that we should rise by learning 
the lessons of use and abuse. It is once more a theory 
that has grown up by our having become more moral 
men, more capable of self-control. The ages that have 
been were the ages of the moral dyspeptic. Men could 
not digest the things of beauty once they were given 
them, nor the things of comfort, nor yet the things of 
a still more sensuous appeal. ‘They fell morally ill if 
these were intrusted them to enjoy. ‘They therefore 
must be cut out. The ages that are, however, are the 
ages of good moral digestion. All things, therefore, 
are ours; and our problem simply is, how best to use 
them. The Quakers hold still to their unattractive- 
looking meeting-houses, wherein they also have no 
music; but in their homes they have every luxury that 
modern wealth and culture can provide. The Protes- 
tant evangelical churches still nominally place their 
bans upon dancing and card-playing and the theatre, 
but it amounts to no more than a nominal prohibition. 
Once, and not so very long ago, the Christian was known 
chiefly by what he was supposed not to do; to-day 
he is known chiefly by the liberties he is allowed, and by 
the breadth and depth of his life. 

That, at any rate, is the ideal. All things are ours. 
Everything is sacred. Nothing is secular. The man 
who says to-day, quoting certain ancient Hebrews 
who had noted what religion seemed to do for people, 
Let not God speak to us lest we die, knows not the 
spirit of the best religion. ‘The Church to-day is a guide 
along the path that leads to fulness of life, or it is not 
a church that meets the faith of the hour. It says not, 
Turn back; rather it says, Lift up your eyes to the hills, 
whither ye may climb and breathe a purer air and get 
a loftier view. 
~ he religion of the cross is here still for the morally 
dyspeptic. He must live on a diet. ‘There are certain 
things he must never touch. But whoso is morally sound 
may exercise a free hand at life’s banquet. It is not, 
to be sure, that he has not come to another religion. 
He has; a religion, however, that fits his case, the re- 
ligion of the simple, of the qualitative life. A few years 
ago, Mr. Roosevelt, then President, introduced to this 
country the famous book of Pastor Wagner, ‘‘’The Simple 
Life,”’ signalizing the consciousness of the arrival of this 
religion. It meant, in the best sense, not once more a 
method of exclusion, adopting again in a modern form 

the religion of the cross, but rather a method of wise 
and careful selection. All things are yours, said 
Wagner, in substance, to our modern world, wealthy, 
provided with every sort of comfort, possessed of an 
abundance of the means of amusement, and unshackled 
by any idea of asceticism,—all things are yours; but 
remember that there are the joys that are high and 
there are the joys that are low. You may feast; you 
may flit about from pastime to pastime and from pleasure 
to pleasure; you may glut yourselves with the luxuries 
of life. But the freest life, the fullest life, after all, is 
the life of the mind, the life of an intelligent and active 
will guided to the noblest ends. Cultivate more the 
joys of work; acquaint yourselves more with the hap- 
piness that is to be derived from the best books; live 

Cultivate most of all the 

s of the spirit, generosity, service, faith, peace, 
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for these are of the greatest importance. In a word, 
live the spiritual life. For as the banqueter at the feast 
spread for the body, as he is mature, is there for just 
so much and no more as will best fit him for the work 
of the day, so the banqueter at the feast spread for every 
other sense and even for the mind and the will, as he is 
mature, is there for just so much and no more than 
will best fit him to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with God, for, though we have a body, 
we are a soul, and the problem of life, reduced to its 
lowest terms, is just this, to enthrone this soul over all 
things, to put all things under its feet. 

Surely it would seem that, if we could fully apprehend 
the meaning of this challenge and at the same time fully 
realize the liberty we enjoy, it would serve as a mighty 
stimulus. In a vital and inspiring sense we are the heirs 
of all the ages. In a serious and important way we have 
been bought with a price. What sympathetic, imagi- 
native soul cannot see about him a cloud of witnesses, 
the spirits of men who through sacrifice obtained their 
crown and who by their blood brought to pass the day 
when we may the more easily and fully live the righteous 
life? Surely in the strength of a wise and resolute purpose 
we ought to sing,— 

“O prophet souls of ali the years, 
Bend o’er us from above; 
Your far-off visions, toils, and tears 


Now to fulfilment move.” 
HopPEDALE, MAss. 


Broad-mindedness. 


A truly broad-minded man will not speak slightingly of 
any religion. He will not think to show himself an ad- 
vanced and superior person by the distance at which he 
can leave behind the religious views and convictions that 
are dear to his neighbors, or by the disparaging criticisms 
with which he can smash up what he regards as their 
superstitions. ‘This cant of broad-mindedness is one with 
the narrowness of the bigot; it sins in the same way by 
want of love. 

You do not elevate your own religion by depressing 
some one else’s, any more than you build up your own 
house by pulling down your neighbor’s. Love, charity, 
hospitality of mind require us to offer a ready welcome 
to whatever goodness we find in those whose creed and 
race are not ours. We should be ready to see the good 
in all men and to appreciate the truth which every sect 
enshrines. You here, who have been trained to have 
universal sympathies, ought to be able to listen with 
kindly and brotherly interest to any man who has a 
sincere word to speak, and not to undervalue what he 
may say because he is a Roman Catholic or an Episco- 
palian or a Presbyterian or a member of the Salvation 


‘Army, or even if he be of another race—a Hindu or a 


Japanese, a Buddhist or a Mohammedan. You will 
naturally sympathize with and understand better one 
with whose ideas and ideals you have most in common; 
but the essence of charity is to be ready to show love to 
strangers, and to welcome the messenger of truth, to 
whatever sect or race he may belong. 

As Dr. Channing says: ‘We must shun the spirit of 
sectarianism as from hell. We must shudder at the 
thought of shutting up God in any denomination. We 
must think no man the better for belonging to our com- 
munion, no man the worse for belonging to another. 
We must look with undiminished joy on goodness though 
it shine forth from the most adverse sect. ‘To confine 
God’s love or his good spirit to any party, sect, or name 
is to sin against the fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God.” —H. J. Dawtrey. 
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Is Death the End? * 


Under this title and upon this well-worn 
theme Mr. Holmes has written a notable 
and timely book. It is notable in this age 
of doubt, in being from end to end a ringing 
declaration of faith—faith in nearly every- 
thing good, but especially in the immortal 
life; and it is timely in its appearance, as it 
comes in season to help all believers and 
even half-believers to have a more cheerful 
Easter than without its confidence and en- 
thusiasm would be possible. The con- 
firmed agnostic has doubtless considered the 
arguments presented and will discount the 
enthusiasm. He can hardly be expected to 
follow the author in all his heavenward 
flights, and he may even look on with amaze- 
ment at the apparent ease with which the 
ascent is sometimes made. That is to be 
anticipated and regretted, but the volume 
cannot fail to be ‘“‘received with thanks- 
giving by them that believe’”’ (1 Tim. iv. 3). 
The chapters which will most interest the 
thoughtful reader are probably the four 
forming the solid centre of the book, and 
entitled “‘Intimations of Immortality,’ drawn 
from many sources, new and old; ‘“‘Immor- 
tality and Evolution,” discussed with great 
fulness of knowledge of recent speculations 
in this interesting field; ‘‘Immortality and 
Scientific Research,’’ under which head the 
“psychical researchers” are dealt with in a 
manner most satisfying to those of little 
faith; and ‘“‘The Proof of Immortality,” 
which begins with the frank acknowledg- 
ment that the immortal life ‘‘cannot be 
proveg”’ in the sense which “proof” has for 
a man of science; and ends by saying that 
“if immortality is nothing but a hope, a prob- 
ability, a dream, then is the vast and splen- 
did structure of modern science . . . nothing 
but a hope, a probability, a dream. ‘The 
two things stand or fall together. It is all, 
or none.” ‘To see how this transformation 
can be wrought in the space of twenty 
pages the reader must be referred to the 
book, where he will find that the conclusion is 
not so wild as it seems. 

In the first and last of these chapters men- 
tioned Mr. Holmes shows himself con- 
spicuously a poet, as perhaps a believer in 
immortality needs to be; under the second 
title, where the products of the mediums Mr. 
Home and Mrs. Piper are examined, the 
author shows that he can be a critic, and 
he leaves of these modern necromancers 
nothing to be desired except some evidence 
that their communications have been de- 
rived from a higher and better world. Mr. 
Holmes is here so capable a critic. that one 
wishes he had exerted his skill upon some 
of the arguments which, apparently without 
much thought, he has taken over bodily from 
his predecessors. It has been a favorite argu- 
ment for immortality that, as there is no 
justice here in any human experience, as 
Dives has his good things and Lazarus his 
evil things, as in the world of which we 
know something there is surely no regard for 
deserts or moral distinctions, therefore we 
have reason to expect another world, of a 
totally different order, in which the wrongs 
of this world will be righted, and moral 


*Is DEATH THE END? By John Haynes Holmes. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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values alone will be considered. Certainly 
we have abundant reason to wish for such 
a consummation, and to welcome any evi- 
dence from any source to justify the hope 
that it may be realized, but it is a strange 
logic to base the expectation on our present 
experience. Yet we find Mr. Holmes de- 
claring, as if all the experience of human 
life justified the statement, ‘“‘So sure as man 
was born at all, he was born into a universe 
which will not fail him.’’ However, it is a 
large part of the value of this book that Mr. 
Holmes believes this, and says it in a very 
forceful way. 

Isit as poet or critic that Mr. Holmes places 
as the general motto of his book the fascinat- 
ing bit of rhetoric from Dr. Martineau, ‘“‘We 
do not believe immortality because we have 
proved it, but we forever try to prove it be- 
cause we believe it’? It may be true that 
some of us ‘‘forever try to prove it,’’ but 
it is because we desire it and are by no 
means sure of it. We are not forever trying 
to prove that the earth is round and re- 
volves about the sun. Few of us have ever 
proved that at all. We accept the fact and 
go about our business. It is quite otherwise 
with things we intensely desire, perhaps hope 
for, but hardly dare to believe. But to 
call an intense desire a belief is a figure of 
speech—grammarians name it hyperbole, 
and Mr. Holmes gives more than one instance 
of fondness for it. We are frequently told 
that certain things are ‘“‘unthinkable”’ (p. 86) 
or “impossible”? (pp. 93, 95), when the 
meaning is not that the fact could not 
happen, least of all, could not be thought 
or has not been thought and held by half 
the men of science, but that our author does 
not agree with them. There is an advan- 
tage in this manner of writing, in which colors 
are dashed on in broad lines of light and shade, 
which can be seen ata glance. It makes read- 
ing easy, and almost as picturesque as a stroll 
in the woods on a May morning. Mr. 
Holmes is essentially an orator, with an 
inexhaustible fecundity of expression; and 
this book has all the delightful qualities 
which we are accustomed to find in his 
public utterances. 

One cannot to-day discuss human im- 
mortality without considering the fate that 
awaits the brute, and Mr. Holmes considers 
the question at some length. We should ex- 
pect that, with his kind heart and broad 
sympathies, he would make some effort to 
save at least the domestic animals, some of 
which have contributed so much to the 
welfare of our race, for which, it appears, the 
universe was created; but, strange to say, 
our author wipes them all out, so far as we 
have observed, without one word of ap- 
preciation or pity. That is the traditional 
view. ‘“‘Doth God take care for oxen?” 
Paul, of course, thought not, and Mr. Holmes 
agrees with him, and with Le Conte and 
Alfred Wallace tries to invent some im- 
aginary distinction between the Indian and 
his dog, which will admit the Indian to 
happy hunting grounds and leave the dog 
behind. We should like to ask Mr. Holmes 
if he thinks he has ever done anything in his 
life more deserving of immortality than the 
very noble acts credited to brutes in this 
volume (p. 263); and also to suggest that in 
the next edition he omit the fanciful sug- 
gestions of Le Conte and Wallace, and 
quote entire the noble passage on the 
future life of the brute in Theodore Parker’s 
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sermon “The Economy of Pain.’ We had 
copied it to quote in this notice, but it re- 
quires too much space. We can quote, how- 
ever, his statement that, if they are not to be 
immortal, he cannot “vindicate the ways of 
God to the horse and the ox.”” Who can? 
Parker says also that ‘‘many’’ of the argu- 
ments apply as well to the brute as to man. 
All of them do. Haeckel knows they do, 
and rejects them altogether; Le Conte and 
Wallace know they do, and invent a con- 
ceivable but unverifiable distinction, to en- 
able them with some face to extinguish the 
animal and save man, glorious man. Glori- 
ous indeed, but very selfish! 

Of course this question cannot be debated 
here, but it has to be noted, if only to ex- 
press surprise that a man of Mr. Holmes’s 
characteristically advanced thinking should 
here have lapsed into conservatism. It 
would have been possible to quote fine pas- 
sages by the page from this suggestive book, 
and our space might so have been better 
occupied; but it would not have superseded 
the necessity of reading the unique volume, 
if one wants to know the best that can be 
said, and nearly all that can be said to-day, 
in support of the doctrine of immortality. 


How To Propuck CHILDREN’S PLAys. 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.20 net.—The recent 
years, in which the dramatic instincts of 
the people have been asserting themselves 
gradually in desirable variety, have witnessed 
an astonishing growth in the child-drama 
movement, which has for its aims enter- 
tainment and education, promotion of the 
community spirit, and a new ithpulse toward 
the higher imagination and reach of intellect. 
This book includes a history of the children’s 
play development, preceding chapters on 
play-producing, scenery, costumes, prop- 
erties, etc. [The book discusses the special 
needs of public schools, social settlements, 
and camps, and gives lists of available plays, 
with illuminating hints as to their character 
and possibilities. The book will be found 
most helpful by any one who wishes to bring 
out, even with the simplest accessories, plays 
of genuine interest. 


Monressorr CHILDREN. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25 net.—In these chapters Miss 
Bailey tells of Dr. Montessori’s work with 
individual children and indicates the natural 
methods by which aptitudes are developed 
or corrected. Valia’s story illustrates physi- 
cal training and its effects; Olga shows that 
reading and writing are as natural for a child 
as speech; Piccola, the little home-maker, 
makes it evident that helpfulness is a basic 
principle in child development; and so with 
the others who are seen in the Montessori 
surroundings and atmosphere. There is 
repetition here as often happens in chapters 
written for serial publication, but the book 
extends knowledge of the Montessori method 
and will be suggestive to mothers and teachers 
of little children. 


BATTLES AND VICTORIES OF ALLEN ALLENS- 
wortH, A.M., PH.D. By Charles Alexander. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.70, post- 
paid.—Col. Allensworth began life as a slave, 


and by slow and hard work shaped a life 


and character that are an honor to his 
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race, and an incentive to others in like situa- 
tions to make the most of the resources of 
life. After service in the Civil War, Allens- 
worth became a Baptist minister, then later 
entered the United States Army as a chap- 
lain, where he became an efficient and re- 
spected officer, retiring as a lieutenant- 
colonel after many years of varied service. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. THE RATIONAL 
AND THE SUPER-RATIONAL. By C. J. Keyser, 
Adrian Professor of Mathematics at Colum- 
bia University. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 75 cents net.—This address, de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Associa- 
tion in the city of New York, is a most 
stimulating and encouraging pronouncement 
on the permanence of religion by a master in 
science and an adept in the use of English. 
It is thought-provoking, and should be read 
not only by all students of religion, but also 
by those who wish to gather wisdom which 
makes for the stability of faith. 


MEDITATIONS OF A YOUNG Man. By 
Gage Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 75 cents net.—This series of 
short essays upon various subjects dealing 
with questions of life and character consists 
of selections from the diary of a young busi- 
ness man, collected after his death, and pub- 
lished in the hope that they may be sources 
of inspiration to other young men. They are 
thoughtful and earnest, and incidentally they 
prove again that not all the serious-minded 
young men enter the ministry. 


Magazines. 

The American Institute of Social Service 
has prepared for its hundreds of classes in 
the United States and Canada studies for 
1915 on the general subject of “War and 
Peace.” Beginning with the April issue of 
The Gospel of the Kingdom, these studies for 
the remainder of the year will be constructive, 
based on the principles of Christ’s sotial 
teachings, and written from the world-wide 
point of view. If governments are to deal 
wisely with the new world problems, they 
must be upheld by an intelligent public 
opinion. It is none too early, therefore, 
to begin educating the general public touch- 
ing the principles which must govern the 
nations in view of the developing new world 
life. 


“Victory (in the present war) will auto- 
matically restore to England the supremacy 
of the western hemisphere.” ‘This is said 
to be the keynote of a striking article by 
Roland G. Usher, entitled “English Sea 
Power and South America,’ which is an- 
nounced for the April number of the Century. 
The article has been described as astounding 
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in the conclusion which the author reaches. 
It is said that Prof. Usher will argue that 
dominance of this hemisphere, especially of 
the Latin-American states, was practically 
handed over to the United States when Ger- 
many began to build a navy, because England 
needed all her spare ships for possible use 
on the other side of the Atlantic; but that 
as soon as England is free of the menace of 
Germany she can, and undoubtedly will, 
take back the headship of this hemisphere, 
and she will be in desperate need of the trade 
increase which such dominance will insure, 
an increase that must be more or less at the 
expense of the United States. 


The April number of the Vale Review is 
dominated by the Great War, but in no 
sense devoted toit. The leading article is an 
intimate and vivid study of England in the 
midst of her experience with ‘‘the real 
thing,” by L. P. Jacks, the distinguished 
editor of the Hibbert Journal. It is followed 
by an interesting prophecy of the geo- 
graphical and racial realignment of Europe 
likely to take place with the coming of peace, 
by the Harvard historian, Archibald Cary 
Coolidge. Another distinguished Harvard 
scholar, George Grafton Wilson, authority 
on international law, contributes a discus- 
sion of the rights and wrongs of neutralization 
as applied to such countries as Belgium. 
Benjamin W. Bacon, whose knowledge of 
early Christian history gives his words 
especial weight, establishes an analogy 
between Cesarism and Kaiserism in conflict 
with enduring Christian ideals, which is of 
great significance. In literature, Emile 
Legouis of the Sorbonne, writing of the 
French study of English literature, has 
outlined the French ideals in criticism. 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker discusses the 
art of familiar letter-writing with rich back- 
ground of eighteenth-century literature and 
life. H. D. Sedgwick pleads for the Old 
Maid, in a vein as novel as it is inspiriting 
and convincing. Gamaliel Bradford con- 
tinues his series of “spiritual biographies” 
with a charmingly personal study of the 
poet Ovid among the Goths. Another 
scientific essay from the pen of John Bur- 
roughs is on the perplexing, mysterious field 
of the new physics. The growing movement 
for church unity is explained by one of its 
prime movers, Newman Smyth. Ray Mor- 
ris presents a constructive plea for a new 
government officer to provide intelligent 
supervision of our harassed railroads. Duf- 
field Osborne in a Socratic dialogue 
stages the stffragist issue. And the re- 
markable poem, in alcaics, by Brian Hooker, 
read this winter before the Institute of 
Arts and Letters, is now printed for the 
first time. Other contributors of verse are 
Frances Barber and A. Macleish. The 
book reviews, including a study of Henry 
James’s Notes on Novelists by Henry 
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Sydnor Harrison, author of Queed, present 


a particularly rich group of criticisms. 


Miscellaneous. 


Two more of the fascinating Bedtime 
Story-Books appear, and children are wel- 
coming the latest news from the Green Mead- 
ows and the Green Forest. The Adventures of 
Grandfather Frog and The Adventures of. Danny 
Meadow Mouse, by Thornton W. Burgess, 
bring in such old friends as Peter Rabbit and 
Reddy Fox and Jerry Muskrat and others of 
the colony which Mr. Burgess has made in- 
teresting and familiar to many. Danger 
besets the path of all the little creatures, but 
each one has his friends and his resources in 
time ‘of need, and incidentally there is a great 
deal of fun to be had for the taking. These 
are excellent examples of this kind of story- 
telling, and the favor with which children 
themselves receive them is the best possible 
guarantee that the elders have made no mis- 
take in stamping them with approval. The 
books are issued by Little, Brown & Co. (50 
cents each.) 


FOR EASTER 


FESTIVAL HYMNS, a little volume edited by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and containing hymns written by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer, John Chadwick, William C. Gannett, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Julia Ward Howe, 
and others, for the annual meetings of the Free Religious 
Association. Sold, to close out the edition, at half price, 
bound, twenty-five cents, postpaid. Address Mrs. E. E. 
Marean, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers and sent to any 
one interested. Sent free of any charge by the Post- 
office Mission of the Church of the Disciples. 


The Blessings of our Knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

‘*Souls Already Risen with Christ.’’ 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Paradox of Prayer 
: By 
AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


What is the function of prayer for those who 
believe in natural law? Is it a survival of 
superstitious habits, or does it still meet a uni- 


versal need in human experience? ‘‘The Para- 


dox of Prayer” is a clear and fearless consider- 


ation of such questions. 
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Suppose. 


Suppose no jolly chaps had known 
What books the boys like best ,— 

No Kingsley, Scott, or Stevenson, 
No Cooper and the rest; 


Suppose the world had never learned 
Of Crusoe and his isle; 

Suppose the clever Robinsons 
Had not been wrecked in style; 


Suppose King Arthur and his knights, 
Don Quixote and the Cid, 

Had been without a chronicler 
To tell what feats they did; 


Suppose corsair or buccaneer 
Were a forgotten word; 
Suppose of Indians or scouts 
No boys had ever heard; 


Suppose the world was still so young 
Men had not thought of books; 
Suppose there were no libraries, - 
No cosey reading nooks; 


Suppose I had not gone to school 
When I was very small; 

Suppose I knew no alphabet, 
And could not read at all; 


Suppose—it is too horrible 
To think it might be true! 
On rainy days and winter nights 
What could a fellow do? 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in the Churchman. 


The Town Fountain. 


BY ROSE BROOKS. 


On a warm summer day Gordon Hunter 
sat on the front seat of the new automobile, 
which his mother drove so happily, and the 
two chatted contentedly as the low, shining 
car slid quietly under the cool, over-hanging 
elms that lined the winding street of the 
pleasant suburb. 

“TLet’s keep in the shade,” said. Mrs. 
Hunter, “and just ride anywhere where we 
can keep cool, till we hear the train whistle; 
then we'll fly for the station, for Daddy. 
Shall we?” 

“T’m pretty thirsty,’’ answered Gordon. 
“Tl tell you,—let’s drive down to the foun- 
tain by the Town Hall, and I'll get a drink,— 
and then we can watch the horses. I love 
to.” 

“All right,” agreed his mother, as she 
turned the car and headed it for the main 
street of the little town. 

In front of the Town Hall was a large elm, 
casting an oasis of shade in the long block of 
glaring pavement. 

“We'll be out of the way of the teams, 
here,’’ Mrs. Hunter said as she drew the car 
close to the curb, “‘and we’ll sit in the shade 
and watch the horses till the train comes.” 

Gordon jumped out and put his mouth 
over the bubbling stream of water in the 
square compartment of the stone fountain 
reserved for thirsty people. A little stone 
frog carved on the edge of the fountain rim 
seemed almost, from his expression, to share 
Gordon’s satisfaction in his cool drink. 
Lower down were two compartments, also 
with ever-bubbling, fresh, cool water, for 
tired, hot, thirsty dogs, and even as Gordon 
drank, a thirsty little terrier, dusty of face, 
and with his red tongue hanging out, trotted 
across the Town Hall, straight for the cool 
water. 
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“Good, isn’t it?” said Gordon, giving the 
dusty little dog a friendly pat. “My, I 
feel better!’’ he sighed as he climbed in 
again by his mother. “I know just howa 
horse feels when he comes up to that foun- 
tain and sticks his nose in for a drink—or a 
tired little dog. Suppose it feels the same, 
doesn’t it, mother, if you are a boy or a 
beast?” 

“T suppose it does,’’ smiled his mother. 
“See, here comes a team of horses, pulling that 
heavy load of lumber.” The great horses 
tugged with outstretched necks as they saw 
the water, and, coming up to the fountain, 
thrust their dusty noses deep in the bubbling 
pools. Noisily they sucked in long swallows, 
till finally, with satisfied eyes, they lifted 
dripping noses and clanked their cooled bits 
comfortably before starting again on their 
patient way. By this time, three other horses 
were waiting their turns,—one a driving horse 
with shining coat and daintily lifted feet, 
who sniffed daintily at each of the three 
bubbling pools before deciding out of which 
one to take a fastidious drink. Next came a 
fat old rogue of a grocery horse, who drank 
greedily and noisily, then with loose, flap- 
ping lips tried to play in the water, in order 
that he might stand still and enjoy the shade. 

“Come on, Captain! You know you’ve 
finished, you old rascal,’”’ called the grocery 
boy; and comfortable old Captain moved 
lazily out into the glare of the hot, paved 
street, loath to take up his unending rounds. 

More horses, more little panting dogs, 
more tired men, more warm, romping chil- 
dren,—all stopped thankfully in the shade 
of the old elm, drank the clear, cool water, 
and went their ways refreshed. 

Gordon was fascinated, as always, and Mrs. 
Hunter’s eyes were soft and happy. 

“Who gave this town the fountain, 
mother?’’ suddenly asked Gordon. 

“Don’t you know, dear? The old man 
who lives on the slope, next the Town Hall. 
He can see the fountain from his windows. 
Sometimes I’ve seen him standing at that 
long window, watching the many drinkers, 
who are always enjoying his gift to them.” 

“‘Ts he nice, mother?”’ 

“Don’t you think he must be a good man, 
Gordon, to have thought of giving cool 
drinks to so many people, besides all the 
tired little dogs, and patient, hard-working 
horses? Just to have thought to have cool 
water where any thirsty creature in this 
warm, dusty town knows where to find it 
seems not a little thing to me. Think how 
many times you run here for a drink. Then 
think of all the other little boys who come, 
besides the never-ending procession of 
animals.” 

“T’d never thought about his being kind,” 
admitted Gordon. “I’ve just always been 
glad to get a drink. How do you suppose he 
knew how it felt to be so thirsty—so thirsty 
that he didn’t want other people to get 
thirsty?’’ the boy’s inquisitive mind probed. 

“T don’t know that,’”’ smiled Mrs. Hunter. 
““Maybe he was once a miner in one of the 
Western deserts, where water is the chiefest 
treasure, or perhaps just out of a kind heart 
he thought of this simple but very real and 
useful way to give comfort to all tired, thirsty 
people or animals who might pass his way.” 

“Ah, there’s the whistle! Now we must 
fly! Good-by, fountain, we’ll come often 
to watch you!” she called gaily as the car 
sped toward the staton. 
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““Mother,’—and Gordon’s voice was more 
serious than usual,—‘‘ mother, has every town 
a nice, cool, shady fountain?” 

“No, son; I wish every little town did have 
one, don’t you?” 


Children and Grandmothers in School. 


Owing to present war conditions, there 

are now between two and three hundred im- 
migrants detained at Ellis Island, New York, 
for an indefinite period. Some are children 
detained because of contagious illness, many 
being afflicted with trachoma; some are 
adults who are to be deported when condi- 
tions will permit; some are old or feeble, 
and will not be allowed to enter the New 
World until some relative steps forward to 
give bond that they will not become a public 
charge. 
_ Eager for a glimpse of the new country, 
yet shut out on its very threshold, time hangs 
heavy upon their hands. The liveliest of 
the children get into mischief from sheer in- 
activity, while the others droop and fade 
under enforced idleness. Seeing these con- 
ditions, some wise-hearted, kind-hearted men 
and women have planned for a school—a 
school that will occupy the children in the 
morning and the adults in the afternoon. 
This school was opened last month, and from 
the first has been a success, as far as en- 
thusiasm and results go. 

Every day the class changes, because some 
are deported, some are landed, and fresh ones 
take turns in the hospital from childish ail- 
ments. A reporter for the New York Even- 
ing Post has been a visitor at this school, and 
describes what he saw. 

“What is your name,” asked the teacher 
of a little fellow with bright blue trousers, 
much too long, and a flaming yellow necktie. 
He shook his head slowly and then rested 
his chin on his hand, as if determined not to 
answer. ‘‘ Nobody,” he said, with a mourn- 
ful shake of his head. That was all the 
name he knew—just “Nobody,” so the 
teachers dubbed him ‘‘Boy”’ until time 
should heal his grievance. 

As soon as Pedro Betrundi shouted out 
his name with all his might the others 
grinned and began to whisper their names, 
so as to be ready when the teacher came to 
them. There was a pale little son of the 
Pauli family who had holes in the elbows of 
his jacket, and Patropilus Junior from 
Greece, young Turr from Russia, Katerina 
Verrerra from Spain, who sat opposite 
Zancho Pinta from Portugal. And next to 
them the Haber twins, Helwig and Helena, 
from Finland, who had dark red sweaters 
and flaxen braids. They were full-faced and 
large-framed, which made little Margherita, 
four years old, who was just back of them, 
look but a shadow. ‘Thin black hair anda | 
little baby dress too small and too tight ac- 
centuated her sharp elbows. . 

A naughty boy sat in the rear seat. Per- 
haps he was mischievous because he wanted 
to run and shout, but, at any rate, when the 
teacher turned her head he reached up for 
the flag decorating the picture of Abraham 
Lincoln and put it into his own buttonhole. 
He looked so proud she wanted to let him 
keep it, but with all the good feeling there had 
to be a limit, so Abraham Lincoln was deco- 
rated again, but not for long, because Pe-— 
trini took itagain and again meee 


‘twins Mare Finland did not approve 
of Petrini, ‘and looked at him as if to say 
that he ought to know better, and when he 
talked right out in school they said some- 
thing which sounded very much like ‘Be 
quiet,’’ which made him stop. It did not 
seem to make any difference whether they 
were Bohemian, Italian, Finnish, Hun- 
garian, Spanish, Russian, or South Sea 
Islanders, they were children together, and 
there was no mistaking each other’s mean- 
ing. Some are four years old, some fourteen; 
some wanted to show how well they under- 
stood what their names are, but when a boy 
from Italy who talks out in school is told in 
Hungarian to be quiet, he understands the 
admonition. 

“‘Clara, come here!’’ said the teacher, and 
Clara came. She has been to school but 
two days. She tried so hard to follow the 
teacher that her little face screwed up in 
wrinkles. ‘‘Mine mame is Clara,’’ she 
stuttered, and the children clapped and said, 
“‘Good.”” How proud she was! 

“Stans, come here!’’ called Miss Lotz. 
Three boys wanted to show how well they 
understood, so they poked Stans in the back, 
but he came up smiling and said, ‘‘ Mu noom 
iss Stans,” grinning from ear to ear. 

Next to Stans sat Francheska Schicha- 
kova from Bohemia. What her name was, 
how old she was, Abraham Lincoln and the 
flag, or anything else, did not matter to 
Francheska. Her little brown eyes were fas- 
tened on a little doll on the teacher’s desk. 
It had a familiar kerchief around its head, a 
blue checked apron, and wooden shoes. 
English was nothing to Francheska; she 
saw something before her for which she 
yearned, and she stretched out her arms 
every now and then toward the peasant doll. 

Where the doll came from was not hard 
to guess. There are good fairies at Ellis 
Island, and the children know them well. 
One of them came into the schoolroom. 
She wore a large black apron in which there 
were three large pockets. In one of the 
pockets she carried peppermint sticks, in 
another pictures, and in another a little doll 
or a toy. As soon as Lena from far-off 
Russia spied the ‘‘leddy’’ with the pockets 
she whispered to a little boy across the aisle, 
“Do you think she has any pictures to- 
day?” 

The little boy did not think she had any, 
because there was nothing in the middle 
pocket, and, if that pocket were empty, then 
there were no pictures, because they be- 
longed nowhere else. It took a good many 
words ending in ‘“‘ovitch”’ and “‘ski”’ to tell 
Lena this. The children chose pictures in- 
stead of peppermint sticks a good many 
times. And the pictures accompany them 
to meals, to bed, to school. 

There is school for grown-ups at one o’clock. 
Mothers, grandmothers, and grown-up girls 
bowed to the teacher when they came into 
the room. Over in the corner a robust 
Italian girl with a red handkerchief over her 
head giggled and hid her face in her hands. 
Her calico dress was nothing more than a 
straight piece tied in the middle so that it 
bulged out at waist and hips. Back of her 


~ sat ) Philomin, old and careworn, with 


large gold earrings, and hair twisted in a 


tight knob on the top of her head. When 
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Olvido Diez and Mary Nassar, dressed in 
plain black. Their voices were so rich, so 
mellow, one wished they would keep on talk- 
ing in that low Spanish way.. One had a 
graceful gold chain of large links around her 
neck, and the other wore a wrist watch of 
curious design. Between them they had a 
little book, worn with handling, which gave 
the English words for their Spanish. 

The teacher called the other names. 
“Lena Ferara?”” And the class of three days 
repeated slowly, ‘‘She iss not here.”’  “ Teresa 
Palikas?”’ ‘‘Haedwig Bernold?% They stood 
up and struggled with the sentence after 
the teacher. Then a loud noise outside the 
door announced the coming of Marietti 
Filomena, with a two-year-old son of Italy 
clinging to her skirts. She said, ‘Leddy, 
leddy,” and a jargon of words evidently ex- 
plaining why she was late for school. Then 
suddenly she spied her oldest daughter sitting 
in the front seat. With a whoop she pounced 
upon her understudy and in a loud voice 
ordered her to take care of the baby while 
she, the mother, stayed at school. The 
daughter of the family twitched the youngster 
out of the room with bad grace. It was evi- 
dent that she preferred school. 

Then Marietti, the mother of six, who had 
attended every session, shouted out loud, 
proudly and smilingly, the time of day, her 
name, and where she came from. She just 
would not stop talking. If one of the class 
hesitated an instant in giving her name, 
this self-constituted interpreter would shout 
it out, followed by a tirade of explanation, 
all in good part, as if conferring a favor. 


“Harty Stuff.” 


Bobby Hanford was picking himself 
up from the roadside. His bicycle had 
balked and thrown him, and Bobby had 
just been seeing stars in broad daylight. 
There was a lump on his forehead. ‘There 
was also a lump in his throat. 

Just then Prof. Watson came along on his 
way to faculty meeting. 


“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wheel, 
All at once something made 
Dumpty squeal,” 


Humpty 


laughed the jolly professor. 

“T haven’t squealed yet,’’ gasped Bobby, 
pulling out his handkerchief and giving his 
eyes a quick dab. 

“Nor has your bicycle. Brave pair, you 
two. Which is the worse hurt, I wonder?”’ 

The professor stooped sympathetically 
over the prostrate wheel. 

“Difference is that a boy’s hurt hurts and 
a bicycle’s hurt doesn’t hurt,”’ philosophized 
Bobby. “I don’t see why folks couldn’t 
have been made out of something that 
didn’t have any hurty stuff in it, same as 
bicycles.” 

“So you would like to be a wooden man, 
would you, with a little iron and rubber put 
in just for variety?” 

Prof. Watson’s eyes always had twinkles 
in them, but they seemed to be having more 
of them than usual just that minute. 

“No, sir,” replied Bobby, “I don’t want 
to be a wooden man; but I don’t see any 
sense in the—the—pain-feeling every time 
a fellow gets bumped.” 

“You remind me of Johnny Ruskin,” 
twinkled the professor. “Ever hear of 
Johnny Ruskin, Bobby?” 
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“My father’s always talking about John 
Ruskin,”’ answered Bobby, “but. he was a 
great—a—-scientist or something. I never 
heard of any Johnny Ruskin.” 

“‘All Johns were once Johnnys,” prompted 
the professor. ‘‘When John Ruskin was 
just Johnny Ruskin—just a little young 
Johnny Ruskin sitting on his mother’s knee 
—he was determined one day to play with 
the steam that came from the spout of the 
tea-urn. His mother tried to hold back his 
little hand, and at that the small Johnny 
rebelled. So the nurse said, ‘Let him get 
burned just a little. It will teach him that 
hot steam is not to be played with.’ Then 
Johnny’s mother let him just touch the soft, 
pretty steam, and—he never wanted to do it 
again. Years afterward, when he had be- 
come a great writer on art,—not exactly a 
scientist, Bobby,—he told this story of his 
baby wilfulness, and said, ‘That was the 
last time for many years that I insisted on 
having my own way.’ You see, Bobby, we 
could burn ourselves up or bang ourselves 
to pieces if we were just wooden folks, with 
no ‘pain-feeling.’ If Bobby Hanford should 
take a notion some day to take a bath in a 
bonfire he could do it without pain, but that 
would be the last of Bobby Hanford in this 
world. We need something or other to stop 
us when we get headed toward destruction.’’ 

“T wasn’t headed toward destruction 
this morning; I was headed for school,’ 
argued Bobby. 


““And learned a lesson on the way 
For which you’ll be thankful some future 
day,” 


rhymed the jolly professor —Waiulliam Norris 
Burr, in the Sunday School Times. 


Origin of a Phrase. 


Long ago, salt was very scarce and valuable, 
and, as a favor to their soldiery, the old 
Romans used to give them part of their 
pay in salt, the Latin word from which it 
comes being sal. Later, salt became more 
common, and the entire amount of wages was 
paid in money, that part which had formerly 
been paid in salt being called the salarium, 
from the Latin word meaning salt money. 
Thus, finally, our word salary came into use. 
From this old Roman custom comes our 
expression, ‘‘He is not worth his salt,” 
meaning that he is a lazy, worthless fellow, 
who does not earn what he is paid. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday achools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
Pes demands for service. 
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The Congress of Religious Liberals. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., SECRETARY. 


E 


By common consent of all who took part 
in the recent Fifth Congress of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals at Phila- 
delphia the session was one of the best this 
association has yet held. Aside from the 
interest of the topics and speakers there 
were local considerations which accounted 
for the success of the meetings. It was at 
Philadelphia in 1908, and in the very edifice 
in which our recent gathering was held, the 
Friends’ Meeting House on Race Street, 
that the Federation was organized and its 
first meeting called. This was shortly 
after Unitarian, Universalist, and other 
liberal religious bodies were refused fellow- 
ship in the newly formed Federal council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, and other delegates turned away from 
it. It was this action, and the desire to 
create on American soil an interdenomina- 
tional counterpart and representative of the 
International Council of Religious Liberals 
which the year before had held a brilliant ses- 
sion in Boston, that led to the formation 
of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. For some years past there had 
existed in Philadelphia a Liberal Ministers’ 
Club, which met every other Monday at 
the building of the Liberal Friends on North 
15th Street for an informal meal, followed 
by a conference. Besides Liberal Friends, 
Universalists, Unitarians, Reform Jews, and 
Ethical Culturists, a dozen clergymen affili- 
ated with so-called orthodox denominations 
were members of this club. Its inspiring 
spirit was the late Henry M. Wilbur, 
secretary of the Advancement Committee of 
the Society of Liberal Friends, a man of rare 
personal gifts, broad in his sympathies, 
frank and fearless in his opinions, witty, 
eloquent, and far-sighted, a natural leader 
of those that would follow the spirit rather 
than the letter of religion. The suggestion 
of a nation-wide federation of religious 
liberals found ready acceptance with him, 
and the Liberal Ministers’ Club welcomed 
it warmly. ‘The first session in the Quaker 
Meeting House, under Friend Wilbur’s 
presidency, in which Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish, orthodox and liberal speakers 
participated, and over a thousand members 
were enrolled, gave a strong impetus to the 
new movement. Since that auspicious 
beginning four congresses have been held in 
Philadelphia, New York City, Rochester, 
N.Y., and again last month in Philadelphia. 
While varying in interest and attendance, 
they have all been distinguished by these 
main features: first, the high intellectual 
and ethical level maintained; second, the 
affirmative, constructive, and _ reconciling 
character of their utterances, as opposed to 
the method of antagonism, destruction, and 
denunciation in religion; and last, by their 
inclusive, catholic, and friendly spirit toward 
opinions and organizations differing from 
the liberal point of view. Men and women 
of pronounced orthodoxy have been fre- 
quently heard on its platform. In Rochester 
the local committee of reception consisted 
mainly of members of Episcopal, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian churches, whose 
edifices also were freely opened to its ses- 
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sions. A warm welcome was given to a 
representative of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America as, by 
invitation, he gave an interesting account 
of the purpose and labors of that organiza- 
tion. 

CONCERNING NUMBERS. 

The recent congress at Philadelphia was a 
worthy illustration of this ideal of brotherly 
love and charity. It met at a time when the 
Quaker City was convulsed with a great 
revival of dogmatic religion and the in- 
tolerance that always accompanies dog- 
matism. Little or no notice was taken of this 
revival, however, although it was in striking 
contradiction to the principles and aims 
of the Federation. The sole aim was to 
give a worthy exposition of the great funda- 
mental sentiments of the religious life which 
all serious, kindly men hold in common, 
whatever their form of faith or worship may 
be, and to preserve a tolerant and charitable 
spirit toward any who might think other- 
wise. In point of numbers, strenuousness, 
and publicity the modest, quiet gatherings 
at the beautiful, peaceful old meeting-house 
could not compare with the vast and excited 
multitudes that poured in and out of the 
tabernacle on Logan Square. But in humility 
and dignity of bearing, in reverence and 
piety of heart, in large-hearted charity of 
judgment, in intellectual power and ethical 
vision, it might willingly risk comparison with 
its big competitor. The evangelist Sunday, 
referring contemptuously to the smallness 
of our audiences,—averaging three hundred 
or more at the nine sessions,—said, ‘‘Our 
tabernacle meetings are like an army march- 
ing into battle; those at the Quaker Meeting 
House are like a graveyard.’’ Well, an 
army marching into battle is not a very 
religious spectacle. It is an impious defiance 
of the Heavenly Father, and a curse visited 
on humanity, while the humblest village 
cemetery may stir thoughts that lie too deep 
for tears and incline the heart to sympathy 
and to prayer. But a better comparison was 
suggested by a bright Quaker woman at 
our congress: “Mr. Sunday’s revival and 
our liberal congress are better compared to 
a chunk of Pennsylvania coal and a diamond. 
Both are carbon. But the coal flares up 
quickly, leaves a smudge on the atmosphere, 
and presently dies away in a heap of dead 
ashes. The diamond is small, but precious. 
It has abiding quality, and from every one of 
its faucets flashes back the light of heaven.” 
What folly it is to cite mere numbers as the 
test of worthiness or superiority! How 
many followed Jesus to the bitter end, or 
acknowledged him during the first century 
after his death? How numerous were the 
Abolitionists, temperance reformers, or 
woman suffragists sixty years ago? Yet 
God was with these few and faithful witnesses, 
not with the scoffing crowd. 


THE OPENING MEETINGS. 


The purpose of the leaders of the congress 
to deal with fundamentals was well shown 
by its opening religious service on Sunday 
evening, when, after religious exercises by 
Rabbi Eli Mayer and others, three brief 
discourses were given on the text from 
Micah vi. 6, 8, ‘‘Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the 
high God? .. . He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord 
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to love mercy, (3) and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” These three requirements of relig- 
ion were admirably discoursed upon by Revs. 
Charles E. Beals, a former Congregational 
minister at Cambridge, Mass., and more re- 
cently director of the Western work of the 
American Peace Society at Chicago, Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester, dean of the (Universalist) 
theological school at Tufts College, and Alfred 
R. Hussey, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Baltimore, Md. The great 
central verities of righteousness, mercy, and 
reverence, of character, loving service, and 
worship, were emphasized and brought into 
happy accord by the preachers. All present 
felt it to be a fitting beginning of an inspiring 
and helpful series of meetings. The next 
morning the business and fellowship meeting 
of the congress was better attended than 
is usual. The Federation was fortunate in 
securing as its chairman for the week, and 
later by election as its permanent president, 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., of Swarth- 
more College, a prominent member of the 
body of Liberal Friends, and a close friend 
and worthy successor of Henry Wilbur. 
After the devotional service Rev. Thomas W. 
Iilman, pastor of All Souls’ Universalist 
Church, West Philadelphia, gave a cordial 
welcome to the delegates and members on 
behalf of the Ministers’ Club, at whose invita- 
tion the present session had once more 
assembled in the City of Brotherly Love. 
It was a really admirable address, setting 
forth the local religious situation and antici- 
pating much good from the gathering of the 
Federation at that particular time. The 
secretarial report by Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., of Boston, dealt mainly with 
the history, aims, and doings of the congress, 
particularly since its last session two years 
since in Rochester, N.Y. The proposal to 
merge the Federation with the Free Relig- 
ious Association of Boston and the Congress 
of Religion in Chicago had been carefully 
considered and dropped for the present at 
least. It was recognized that each of these 
associations had its characteristic history, 
aims, and methods, and a local constituency 
which might be imperilled by a general 
merger. This does not, however, preclude 
harmonious co-operation between these 
societies; indeed, the Fourth Congress at 
Rochester had been held conjointly with the 
Free Religious Association, and both societies 
are to unite in holding a series of meetings on 
the Pacific Coast next summer, in connection 
with the Panama-Pacific Exposition. ‘The 
Federation should consider whether the 
time has not come for a closer official affilia- 
tion with the leading liberal denominations 
of the country, by which means their co- 
operation might be secured in the work of the 
society. He paid an affectionate tribute 
to the late president of the Federation, 
Henry W. Wilbur, with whom he had been 
so closely associated in the organization and 
work of the congress. ‘The present session 
was being held in Philadelphia once more at 
the suggestion of their departed leader, and 
was a tribute to the universal esteem and 
love felt for him in liberal religious circles. 


Tributes were also paid to other members of _ 


the executive committee who had passed 
away during the year, Rev. Dr. R. Heber 
Newton, and Drs. J. B. Weston and J. J. 
Summerbell of the Christian denomination. 
The activities of the committee in publica- 
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eta resources would bring larger results.’ 
But is it not worth while to render the service 


we are now performing? To unite such 


considerable churches and bodies of religious 
liberals in fraternal association; to aid them 
to come together from time to time in the 
freedom of the spirit to exchange ideas on 
the great topics of religion and life; to 
impress so far as possible the communities 
in which we meet and the larger American 
public with our principles and ideals; to 
scatter the seed of free religious thought and 
social uplift in the furrows of our time; 
and by force of example increase tolerance, 
charity, and good will among men,—surely 
this is worth while. 

Rev. Dr. S. A. Eliot of Boston, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
made an impressive address on the ‘ Pos- 
sibilities and Methods of a Closer Co-opera- 
tion between Religious Liberals.’ We 
dedicate ourselves to the cause of freedom in 
religion because we have proved that freedom 
is the way to serviceableness and real 
fraternity—the way, but not the end. Free- 
dom is not the final attainment; it is simply 
the open door. The old _ perpendicular 
lines dividing into sects and denominations 
are becoming obliterated. It is easier now 
to pass from the fellowship of one church into 
another. The new lines of stratification, 
horizontal lines, are becoming evident. To 
say a man is Presbyterian or Lutheran or a 
Friend does not define him accurately. Is 
he of the forward or backward looking 
element in his constituency? Is it not true 
that the forward-looking men of all fellow- 
ships find themselves now in closer affilia- 
tion with each other than with the reac- 
tionary elements in their own denominations? 
Spiritual affinity is a closer bond than any 
denominational tradition. It ought to bea 
joy and satisfaction to us that through 
a small minority we can do all in our power 
to lead the onward march of liberal people 
in all communions. 

Dr. Eliot spoke of the practical possibili- 
ties of such an organization as this Federa- 
tion. ‘The primary duty, of course, was the 
proclamation of our message by the spoken 
word and the printed page, also the conference 
and fellowship) among large-minded and 
kindly men and women. Lastly, to do 
something toward ending the almost 
criminal waste, overlapping, and duplica- 
tion of religious efforts in many American 
communities, as witness the fine work done 
by the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
in correcting these evils. 

A representative of the New Thought 
movement, Russ H. Gilbert of Stoughton, 
Mass., asked and was accorded the floor 
for an exposition of the views of the New 
Thought Progressive League of Massa- 
chusetts, which he defined as ‘‘the practical 
application of the teachings of Christ to 
the every-day life of the individual,” 
especially in the conduct of the thoughts and 
the healing of disease through the power of 
the Spirit of God in man. 

Rev. J. Clarence Lee, a_ well-known 
Universalist pastor of Philadelphia, took up 
the point suggested by Dr. Eliot of the 
duplication of Christian effort, which he 
deplored. We need more co-operation and 
fellowship to help the world realize the whole 
of truth, by making all sides of it clear to 
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Rev. C. E. Beals, and the chairman, Prof. 

Holmes, continued the discussion with much 

spirit and it was adjourned to a later meeting. 
(To be continued.) 


Southern Letter. 
The people of the church in Atlanta, Ga., 
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the good works of this city. The inspiration 
for this revitalizing of the forces of the church 
is due partly to the effect of the Unitarian 
convention held here early in June, giving 
to the liberal church increased recognition in 
this community and to its members confi- 
dence and enthusiasm, partly to the present 
stirring events which prove the inadequacy 


are feeling particularly happy just now, for |0f hitherto accepted doctrines and the op- 
they are looking forward to the opening of | Portunity for a faith that stands for brother- 


their new church building on the 28th of 
this month. They also have in preparation 
a Book of Services to be in readiness at the 
same time. This book is peculiarly suited 
to the requirements of the Atlanta church. 
It is an enlargement of the usual book, hav- 
ing twelve instead of five regular services, 
and two services for special occasions. ‘There 
are other changes to make the book best 
suited to the desires of the society. 

A recent letter from the pastor of the 
Atlanta church makes a plea for a ‘‘revival”’ 
in the best sense of the word, saying: “It is 
our hope that the opportunity will be given, 
through the Billings Lectureship, to give us 
a revival. Every church needs a ‘mission’ 
of a special kind suited to the peculiar needs 
of the church and community. There is an 
evangelism called for among us. It is de- 
manded not only to run counter to Rev. 
Billy Sunday, but also to answer a thousand 
mistaken notions in the public mind in re- 
gard to our views and make clear the fact 
that we are really not so coldly intellectual 
as those who insist on an arbitrary doctrine. 
It is our duty to show that the old interpre- 
tation is filled with materialism and calcu- 
lating intellectualism. We can stand by the 
gospel of an untrammelled religion until the 
right thought about symbolism and the 
proper spirit’of worship, the fruits of spiritu- 
ality and service to humanity, ring out with 
unmistaken emphasis. Now such men as 
Dr. Peabody, Mr. Sullivan, and Dr. Eliot 
are revivalists of the sort we should like to 
see make arrangements for a series of ser- 
mons for at least ten days at a time in a 
place where the Unitarian cause has but 
few followers, a few friends, and a host of 
liberal people who think the church is anti- 
everything really vital in religion.” Dr. 
Peabody was to have preached in Atlanta 
recently, but illness necessitated his return 
home. 

The Women’s Alliance reports two un- 
usually interesting literary meetings, the 
first with Mrs. Edward JT. Ware, at the 
Atlanta University, when Mrs. Arthur Pew, 
Mrs. Ware, and Mrs. Jones gave accounts of 
personal experiences with notable people at 
home and abroad. The second meeting was 
at the home of Mrs. W. E. Lotspiech, and 
proved of great interest. A paper was read 
by Mrs. J. W. Conklin on ‘‘Symbolism in 
Worship,’’ which led to a most profitable 
discussion. The Alliance held a pantry sale 
recently, which added somewhat to their 
treasury. They now plan to equip the Sun- 
day-school rooms at the new church and 
have them in readiness early in April. 

The report from the church in Dallas, 
Tex., is full and interesting -— 

“Since the reassembling of the congrega- 
tion in the fall the activities of the church 
have been marked by a closer bond of fel- 
lowship and unity than ever before, a keener 
sympathy for those who are in need of spir- 
itual or material assistance, and a renewed 
endeavor in the performance of its part in 
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Glass Vases for Easter 
Flowers 


China Novelties for Easter 


Gifts 


This cut represents a 
useful shaped glass 
vase especially 
adapted for use at 
this season. 

We offer these vases 
in all crystal glass, 
also in all green 
glass, ranging in 
price from 5 inches 
highat zocents 
each to 18 inches at 
$2.35. 

Also Cut Glass 
Flower Centres 
with wire nets to 
hold upright the 
short stemmed 
flowers. 

Crystal Glass Table 
Decorations with 

: Tall Centre Vase 

and four corner vases with glass chains connect- 

ing them, and producing a charming effect for 
the dining-table. 


Cut Glass Handled Flower Baskets 
Compotes, Salad Bowls, 
Sandwich Trays, 
Cracker and Cheese Stands, 
Flower Bowls, 
Nappies, ._—‘ Trays, 
Punch Bowls, 
Ice Cream Sets, Etc. 
China Lavender Jars containing English 


sweet Javender make a dainty Easter Gift— 
price 50 cents each. 


Dresden China— Plates, Compotes, Tea Cups 
and Saucers, Sugars and Creamers, Cake 
Plates, Bouillon Cups and Saucers, etc. 


Seashore and Country Home Outfits or 
Matchings of Sets—We aim to have 
abundant stocks of the patterns of medium 
values. 


Attractive patterns of all grades and values 
of Earthenware, China and Glassware 
from which to choose. 


Jones, McDuffea & Stratton Go, 


Crockery, China & Glass Merchants 


33 Franklin, Corner Hawley Street 
(TEN FLOORS) 
Near Washington and Summer Streets 


Ferneries, 
Pitchers, 
Bowls, 
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hood, and in no small measure to the gen- 
eral interest in the sermons of the pastor, 
given with an earnestness and a call to action 
that lingers with his hearers. A large pro- 
portion of men is noticeable in the audience. 
The sermons have dealt with the causes of 
the war. Mr. Gilmour has laid stress on 
man’s love for his kind, ‘international- 
mindedness,’ on the co-ordination of rights, 
‘ethical-mindedness,’ and on the need of 
a religion which supplies the ‘military vir- 
tues’ necessary for the progress of humanity. 
The Washington sermon made a special ap- 
peal to the young people. The Channing 
sermon and others have appeared in the 
News, a step in advance for the orthodox 
South.” 

The adult Bible class has been following 
with keen interest the study of the “ Devel- 
opment of Dogma” in the Christian Church. 
This class has been ably conducted by Mr. 
E. N. Willis. The Sunday-school owns an 
electric moving-picture machine, which 
affords entertainment and instruction from 
time to time. Miss Bailey is especially suc- 
cessful with a large class of boys. The 
Young People’s Union meets fortnightly, the 
members taking turns in giving addresses on 
the lives of leading Unitarians. ‘The attend- 
ance is good, from thirty to forty responding. 
The Unity Club meets once in three weeks 
to discuss vital issues. It continues to be 
one of the leading civic ‘clubs of the city. 
Mr. Bentley is leader of an evening class 
which meets to study the philosophy of 
Henri Bergson. 

The Women’s Alliance has served suppers 
each month in Emerson Hall, followed by 
entertaining musical programmes. Espe- 
cially successful was the cafeteria supper 
given to close the Christmas bazaar. ‘The 
charitable work of The Alliance has not 
been limited to calls for aid from Dallas 
alone. Mrs. E. P. Turner has fostered the 
establishment of a training-school for girls 
that is meeting a great need in this part of 
the State. Under the auspices of The Alli- 
ance, a lecture recital on ‘“‘ Hansel and Gretel”’ 
was given by Hans Kreisig, organist, and 
the proceeds were added to the choir fund. 
An interesting course of lectures on modern 
drama is being given by Mrs, Georgia Stenger 
at the home of members. ‘The course in- 
cludes Moody’s ‘‘Great Divide,” Pinero’s 
“Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ Maeterlinck’s 
“Pelleas and Melisande,”’ Jones’s ‘‘ Mary 
goes First,” Ibsen’s ‘“‘Peer Gynt,’ and 
Hauptmann’s “Sunken Bell.” 

A lecture that was greatly appreciated by 
Dallas Unitarians was given at the church 
March 2, by Rev. Henry C. McDougall of 
Franklin, N.H., Billings lecturer. His ad- 
dress upon “‘Optimism”’ was very stirring 
and full of the elixir of life. 

From the church in Louisville, Ky., 
comes word of unusual activities in all 
branches of the work. The minister’s Sun- 
day morning Bible class is being recruited at 
every meeting by young men who are stirred 
into consciousness that, after all, we are all 
religious, when one understands that religion 
means getting into our true relationship to 
God. The vesper services with their ser- 
mons on evolution in its relation to the 
various vital subjects of out times affords 
the minister, Rev. Maxwell Savage, an op- 


portunity of presenting his message in a. 


dignified and forceful manner. ‘These ser- 
vices continue to attract congregations that 


ee 
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tax the seating capacity of the church, and 
this means about five hundred people. Fine 
musical programmes are always a part of 
these services. 

At the meeting of the Laymen’s League, 
Mr. A. Y. Ford, president of the University 
of Louisville, gave the address, his subject 
being ‘‘Municipal Universities, a New Fac- 
tor in Education,” which was received with 
great enthusiasm. ‘The Junior Alliance gave 
a silver tea and housekeepers’ shower; the 
latter quite supplied the necessary equip- 
ment for the kitchen and dressing-rooms of 
the church. This Alliance is having weekly 
meetings, and held one all-day meeting. 
These weekly meetings are an experiment 
which is proving very successful. 

Two stationary desks of polished walnut, 
to match the woodwork, have been pre- 
sented to the church by the Women’s Alli- 
ance, and are placed on either side of the 
entrance door. One is for a strangers’ reg- 
istry, and the other for Post-office Mission 
literature. The Alliance is busy sewing for 
the ‘‘Home of the Friendless,”’ the ‘‘ Hind- 
man School,’’ and the district nurse, be- 
sides sending a substantial box to Mrs. 
Peterson at Shelter Neck. Friday evening 
dancing classes have been very successful. 

San Antonio has just enjoyed a most de- 
lightful visit from Rev. H. C. McDougall of 
Franklin, N.H., one of the Billings lecturers. 
He occupied the pulpit one Sunday, and 
preached to a large congregation a sermon 
most appropriate to the present condition of 
political unrest. In the afternoon the 
Women’s Alliance held an informal tea, and 
Mr. McDougall spoke upon the value of 
early training in the Sunday-school, and 
touched upon many points of interest to the 
women in their special work in the church. 
Later in the month, at a meeting of the Men’s 
Liberal Club, Mr. McDougall spoke upon 
“The New Ideas of Education,’’ and this 
talk brought both men and women to their 
feet to question and discuss the topic more 
fully. : 

A visitor to Houston reports that their 
Alliance is full of vigor and good fellowship. 
They are preparing for an elaborate enter- 
tainment and dance which is to be the “‘suc- 
cess of the season.’’ An ever increasing in- 
terest in the Unitarian work promises well 
for the future growth of the church. 

While Mr. McDougall was in Austin, Tex., 
he organized a branch of The Alliance, and 
about twenty ladies are interested in this 
part of the Unitarian work, and hope another 
year will bring a church organization. Surely 
Unitarianism is finding a welcome in Texas. 

The Oklahoma church is soon to give a 
dramatic entertainment, while the ‘“Blue- 
birds,’ the youngest organization of the 
church, made and sent some pretty valen- 
tines to some children who might not have 
any. 

Our correspondent from Richmond, Va., 
writes: ‘‘Our chutch was filled to its capacity 
on the third Sunday in February, when Rey. 
Frank W. Pratt, Southern Field Secretary, 
gave an excellent discourse on ‘The Blas- 
phemous Doctrine of Everlasting Punish- 
ment.’ Weare feeling happy in the possession 
of a new organ, and the Women’s Alliance is 
working to meet the payments. They are 
planning an Easter sale and supper in March. 
The Sunday-school, with Dr. L. Eaton su- 
perintendent, is an encouraging feature of 
our work. ‘The school was reorganized by 


pleasant and grateful remembrance, and 


y 
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Dr. Eaton in 1913, and he has spared no 


effort to arouse the interest and enthusiasm 
in young and old, with the excellent result 
that practically the entire congregation re- 
main to the Sunday-school. Our minister, 
Rev. A. T. Bowser, is preaching an interest- 
ing series of sermons on ‘Some Distinctive 
Principles of Unitarianism.’ The subject of 
last Sunday was the ‘Brotherhood of Man.’ 
This subject was also used by ex-Senator 
Lewis H. Machen in addressing the Bible 
class.”’ 

At New Orleans, La., an innovation has 
been introduced in the Sunday services, lay- 
men from the congregation taking turns in 
leading the responsive reading. It was a 
great disappointment to the people here 
that Dr. Peabody was not able to fulfil his 
expected visit owing to his sudden illness in 
Florida. A very welcome visit from Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson gave delight not only to the 
people of the church, but to some visitors in 
their midst whom the winter season had 
brought to the South. At a recent meeting 
of the Women’s Alliance, Dr. Williamson, of 
Tulane University, and Prof. Aldrich gave 
interesting talks on ‘Industrial Chemistry,” 
and on the same evening, at a meeting of the 
Men’s. League, Prof. Marion Le Meslee of 
Tulane gave an account of the European 
war from a French point of view. 

A sad bereavement has fallen on the New 
Orleans church in the death of one of the 
most active trustees, Mr. Edward Wisner, 
whose loss will be felt not only by the church, 
but by the whole community. A. H. B. 


Calvin S. Locke. 


Calvin S. Locke was a man partly un- 
known even to his nearest neighbors,—a man 
who might be said to have had a genius 
for modesty, retirement, and self-effacement, 
yet who was at heart a born philanthropist, 
a reformer by nature, interested in every 
movement for social or individual better- 
ment, and a scholar by taste and habit, 
knowing as well as the youngest and wisest 
the best thought of the age, or the ages, yet 
never posing as a man of mark or as at all 
exceptional in his generation. 

He was so eminently worth knowing! 
There were few topics of present interest upon 
which he could not give valuable informa- 
tion if consulted, and few debated questions 
upon which he could not render a balanced 
judgment. For sixty years he lived an 
outwardly quiet and uneventful life in 
Westwood, one of the charming spots in 
Eastern Massachusetts, and it may have 
seemed that his whole mind was absorbed in 
his garden and orchard, but even so, one who 
questioned him would have thought that 
there was nothing known about the tastes 
and habits of those trees and shrubs and 
plants which Mr. Locke did not under- 
stand. 

Horticulture and botanizing were, how- 
ever, only his pastimes. His real work 
when I knew him best (1875-88) was 
teaching a private school for boys, a school 
well and favorably known, to which many 
men now in middle life look back with 


which, because it fulfilled its promise as a 
means of education and nurture, was, I 
believe, at that time financially remunera- 
tive. ut ugheucadxdhoh 
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Bradley, and William Clarke. 
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pastor of the Unitarian parish, and twenty 


years in the scarcely less congenial service 


of his school, he gave himself the luxury of a 
year of European travel. Few travellers 
were better fitted to enjoy a year abroad, 
and to profit by it. He was a specialist in 
whatever he undertook, and the stages of his 
journey were prepared for beforehand as 
he was accustomed to prepare for a class 
exercise. Whatever was of interest in a 
given city he knew before he sailed from 


home, and, as I have heard members of his 


party say, so well that Baedekers and guides 
were superfluous. I met Mr. Locke and his 
party in the Pinakothek in Munich and had 
five minutes with him, which he had no 
reason to remember, but which to me were 
full of the substance of human kindness 
and good-fellowship, of which at that 
moment I was very much in need. I had 
parted with my last friend at Heidelberg, 
and had been for several days wandering 
about Southern Germany alone, until the 
disease which I was sent abroad to cure 
had become complicated with a trouble of 
the heart which ached continually, and 
another of the eyes which made all the 
colors of the rainbow look blue. Any one 
who has been answered for several days 
only by “Ja” and “‘ Nein”’ will understand. 
In this state of mind I came upon Mr. Locke 
and his party in the great picture-gallery 
in Munich, and, though it was raining in 
sheets, it seemed as if the new heaven and 
new earth had descended in a blaze of light. 

The important facts that they were well 
and that I was well were communicated, 
though I had been a terribly sick man until 
I had laid eyes upon those friendly faces. 
After five minutes I was informed that I 
had just time to reach the royal palace before 
it would be closed to visitors, that I must 
not fail to see its treasures, and that I 
had not a minute to spare. So I was 
hustled off by those kind friends, and that 
was the last I saw of Mr. Locke and his 
party; but, like the prophet who had been 
miraculously fed in the wilderness, I ‘‘travel- 
led in the strength of that food many days,”’ 
and it is still one of the pleasantest incidents 
of my journey. 

It would have been good to meet any 
familiar face not an enemy, but I had met 
Mr. Locke before, and after ten years in 
his neighborhood I had come to know him 
so well, and to esteem him so highly, that to 
meet him long enough to grasp his hand and 
receive his God-speed was a kind of special 
providence. It was not wholly a new 
experience, because I had been to him many 
times before, sometimes for sympathy and 
sometimes for counsel, and he had never 
failed to speak the word or give the help I 
needed. I was very fortunate to have him 
my neighbor when in 1875 I came to 
Dedham, and my associations with him 
are built into my memories of that very 


pleasant Dedham pastorate. 


His classmates in the divinity school all 
went before him, most of them long before 
him. If we were to name them, it might be 
that few would remember them. The most 
eminent in his day was Moncure D. Conway, 
but well deserving of grateful memory were 
Richard Metcalf, Charles Wheeler, Caleb 
They were 
worthy, but I am sure no one of them 


r deserves to be remembered or will 
‘ ee 
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1886, after ten years in Westwood as] be remembered more tenderly than’ my old 


friend and neighbor Calvin S. Locke. 
S$. C. Brac. 


A Trip to California. 


A good many inquiries have been received 
by the Transportation Committee of the 
General Conference as to making a longer 
stay in California than is planned by the 
main party. Those who wish to spend more 
time in California can easily arrange to do 
so. The tickets are good for three months 
from.the date of starting, August 10. A 
ticket may be bought which includes all ex- 
penses up to the end of the stay in San 
Francisco and a return railroad ticket home 
by whatever route is chosen. Registration 
for the party is now well over 100. Alliance 
ladies travelling alone are reminded that 
there will be a special Alliance car, arrange- 
ments for accommodations in which may be 
made through Mrs. Caroline Atherton, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Reservations for the 
trip may be made at Thos. Cook & Son’s, 
336 Washington Street, Boston, or to Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Transportation, 2 Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Sending Delegates to the Summer 
Institutes. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


It is not too early for our churches to plan 
to send their Sunday-school workers to our 
summer institutes. ‘This work grows in size 
and importance year by year, and is being 
appreciated more highly as our people learn 
what it really means. For reviving a 
sluggish school, for transforming routine and 
irksome teaching into animated and intel- 
ligent leadership, there is nothing so effective 
as attendance upon one of these summer 
gatherings. The lectures, the conferences, 
the contact with others who are doing the 
same kind of work and wrestling with the 
same difficulties, the very act of devoting 
time to the consideration of Sunday-school 
teaching, aH tend to quicken enthusiasm 
and to enlighten the understanding. ‘‘I see 
things in a new light,’’ ‘‘I shall be a better 
teacher,’’ are expressions often heard at the 
close of these gatherings. 

Every church should see to it that as many 
as possible of the officers and teachers of 
the school attend one of these institutes. 
More than this, every church should make it 
possible for them to go. Such recognition 
of their work is a most fitting courtesy. It 
is also good business, for it stimulates to 
better work, and so returns to the church 
more than is expended. Every church 
should therefore include the cost of sending 
at least one Sunday-school worker to a 
summer institute in its regular budget. of 
expenses. 

Alliances have in the past done this, 
voting from their treasuries enough to defray 
the expense of sending one or more delegates 
to our institutes. One Alliance, that at 
Beverly, Mass., has already taken such 
action for the approaching summer. Sunday 
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schools have sometimes found it possible to 
honor one or more of their leaders in the same 
way. In some cases the schools have held 
entertainments or sales in order to raise 
the necessary money. No more graceful 
act could be imagined than for a class to 
send its teacher, raising the money by some 
entertainment or sale. Often a mere sug- 
gestion of this kind is sufficient to bring the 
right response, and we look to our friends and 
co-workers everywhere to say the helpful 
word to church, Sunday-school, and Alliance 
officers, and to any others who can help.-: 

This summer the institute at Meadville 
will be extended to three weeks and will be 
under the care and direction of the Meadville 
Theological School. President Southworth 
and Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer will be present 
and will give courses of lectures. We have 
also engaged Prof. Walter S. Athearn of 
Drake University to lecture for one week, 
and Prof. Hugh Hartshorne, Ph.D., of 
Union Theological Seminary, to lecture the 
other ‘two weeks. These two men are re- 
garded as foremost leaders in the world of 
religious education. Rev. Florence Buck 
and Rev. William I. Lawrance will also be 
present and on daily duty. 

The sessions at Meadville will begin 
Monday night, June 28, and close Friday 
noon, July 16. Judging from past ex- 
perience, the cost of attendance for the three 
weeks will be about $18, this price covering 
board, room, lights, and tuition. To this 
railroad fares should be added. Last 
year we had twenty-eight students present 
whose way had been paid by their churches 
or Alliances. They came from Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, and Washington, D.C. Mead- 
ville is so situated as to be convenient to 
many more of our churches, and the in- 
stitute programme is so fine that every 
church from Chicago to New York, and from 
Albany to Richmond, should seriously con- 
sider its advantages. 

The institute at the Isles of Shoals is more 
largely attended, and, while its members 
sometimes come from longer distances, the 
most are from New England churches. 
Last year one hundred and forty-eight 
persons were regularly enrolled as students, 
and forty-nine of these were sent by their 
churches, Alliances, or schools. Dr. Harts- 
horne will lecture daily at this institute, 
and other strong features are yet to be 
announced. - The splendor of the island and 
the glorious fellowship of the people who 


Marriages. 


At Wollaston, Mass., March 20, by Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
William Wallace Brown and Gertrude Tucker Jones, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Jones, both of 
Wollaston. ; 


Deaths. 


BEALS.—In Randolph, Mass., March 20, Ira Beals, in 
his seventieth year. : 


HOME SEEKER. 

An elderly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
New Eaghod village with a a Ade who needs to add to her 
income. House has furnace and electric lights. Con- 
venient to steam and electric cars. Address “‘S. A.” office 
Christian Register. 


Home COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
oston, Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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attend, added to the value of the programme. | 


should fill the hotel to its capacity. The 
cost of attendance for board, room, and 
membership fee may be estimated at from 
$13 to $15. Transportation charges must 
be added to these figures. The cost from 
Boston and return last year was $2.78. 

It‘ is not merely large numbers that are 
wanted at these meetings, though such 
numbers mean greater usefulness for the 
institutes. It is numbers whose devotion to 
their work leads them to make the necessary 
sacrifice to attend, or whose churches delegate 
them to attend and prepare for better service, 
that counts most. If our people are wise, 
we shall have larger institutes this summer 
than ever before. 


The Young People’s Religious 


Cnion, 
$30,000 by 1916! 
The treasurer presents the following 


statement as to pledges and money received 
toward the Endowment Fund:— 


PLEDGES. 
Clara V. Gibbs . $1.00 
Paul L. Willson 1.00 
BT Rat PSs) Ss on 1.00 
Rev. Ward R. Clarke . 1.00 
W. A. Chapin ee 1.00 
Rev. Percy E. Lyndon 2.00 
L: W. Mendum ; 2.00 
Barbara Hayden . 2.00 
Albert A. Welcome . 2.00 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley 3.00 
C.$. Burrage .. , 5.00 
Huldah L. McMurdie . 5.00 
H. E. Weston 3 5.00 
Mary B. Gage . 5.00 
AL Burts) os 5.00 
John H. Edwards. 5.00 
Rev. L. V. Rutledge 5.00 
Elsa Waldie . .. . 10.00 
Donald R. McAfee . 20.00 
Mrs. J. A. Abbott 25.00 
S. R. Crawford 50.00 
Rev. H. G. Ives F 100.00 
Mrs. §. M. Barker . 25.00 
Frederick M. Eliot . Pate « : 100.00 
Mrs. Robert D. Evans ... . .- 1,000.00 
Geo. T. Cruft . ; 25.00 
Josephine A. Bruorton 25.00 
Win. H. Swasey 10.00 
Rev. G. B. Spurr . 5.00 
Wim. H. Gove 10.00 
Mrs. J. T. Rorer . 10.00 
Elizabeth Hurd fie 10.00 
Rev. Henry D. Stevens . 4.00 
$1,480.00 
PA. 

Reserve account transferred . $1.77 
Laurel M. Toutt . 2.00 
Blanche Watson . 2.00 
“Anonymous”? . 4.00 
Alfred Bunker . 1.00 
May A. Webber 10.00 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz . . 500.00 
Laurel M. Toutt (2nd) 1.00 
Miss E. K. Davis . . 5.00 
Miss Helen F. Kimball 10.00 
Anna M. Whiting 50.00 
Mrs, C. L. Richardson 5.00 
Miss M. W. Thacher . 25.00 
Mis. W. W. Blackmar 25.00 
Interest on account. . 5.32 
Mrs. J. H. Abbott, on account . 5.00 
Chain letter . 66.79 
Horace §S. Sears 50.00 
Rev. C. M. Perry 10.00 
Rey. Henry D, Stevens, on account 1.00 
$779.88 
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A report will be published from time 
to time, showing the standing of the Fund, 
and friends of the Union are earnestly 
urged to send in their contributions and 
pledges as soon as possible. It is not neces- 
sary to wait for pledge cards to be sent, for 
contributions may be sent in by check or 
letter now. 


Religious [ntelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Mon- 
day March 29 at eleven o’clock. Rev. 
Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D., of Brookline will 
give the address. 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women wiil hold the March At Home, at 
headquarters, No. 104 East 20th Street, on 
Monday, the 29th, from three to five o’clock. 
The Hackensack Branch Alliance will act 
as hostesses. 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will meet Friday, April 2, at Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, corner Gates Aventie and 
Irving Place, at eleven o’clock. Prof. 
William Pepperell Montague will speak on 
“Feminism and Democracy.” With box 
luncheon at one o’clock The Alliance of the 
church will serve tea and coffee. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all interested. 


Mr. Milton E. Muder, student of the 
Meadville Theological School, has applied for 
fellowship in the Unitarian denomination 
through the Fellowship Committee of the 
Middle States and Canada. In accordance 
with a rule of the Fellowship Committee, 
the name is herewith published one month 
in advance of action by this Committee. 
William M. Brundage, Chairman, Walter R. 
Hunt, Leon A. Harvey. 


Rev. Walter Gibb Letham, formerly of the 
Baptist denomination, has applied for fel- 
lowship in the Unitarian denomination 
through the Fellowship Committee of the 
Middle States and Canada. Mr. Letham’s 
address is Winnipeg, Canada. In accord- 
ance with a rule of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee, the name is herewith published one 
month in advance of action by this Commit- 
tee. William M. Brundage, Chairman, Leon 
A. Harvey, Walter R. Hunt. 


The schedule of the mid-day services in 
King’s Chapel during Holy Week is as fol- 
lows: March 29, 12 M., Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
4.30 P.M., Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
King’s Chapel, Boston; March 30, 12 m., 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, 4.30 p.m., Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell, Second Church, Boston; 
March 31, 12 M., Rev. Augustus M. Lora 
D.D., Unitarian Church, Providence, R.I., 
4.30 P.M., Rev. Charles Edwards Park, First 
Church, Boston; April 1, 12 m., Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., First Church, Roxbury, 
8 P.M., Communion service; April 2, 11.30 
A.M., Good Friday, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
King’s Chapel, Boston; April 3, 12 M., musical 
service, Mr. Malcolm Lang, organist. It 
should be noted that the Good ale 
service, in order to accommodate those used 
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to coming to noonday service, is at 11.30. 
At the Saturday noon musical service on 
Saturday, March 27, Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
the organist, will be assisted by Miss Crystal 
Waters, who will sing a solo. 


Meetings. 


THE Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 
Alliance met at Third Church, March 4, 
with Mrs. Medora Long in the chair. The 
subject under discussion was ‘“‘Economic In- 
dependence of Woman.” Mrs. Frank M. 
Leavitt, the speaker, read some extracts from 
a certain writer who attributed to woman a 
composite nature consisting of many elements 
and characteristics, from the tinted delicacy 
of the pearl and the perfumed loveliness of 
the rose to the quality of adamantine. The 
speaker said that woman is no larger a factor 
in the industrial world now than she has 
always been. The form only has changed. 
Where, in the more primitive times, her closer 
attention was given to agricultural occupa- 
tions, she has now turned to other industries. 
The economic independence of the married 
woman presents a threefold problem: that 
of the married woman without children; that 
of the married woman with children and 
with sufficient means for their support; and 
that of the married woman with children 
and with insufficient means. ‘The ideal mar- 
riage includes both a business partnership 
and an intellectual friendship. A discussion 
of unusual-interest followed. Mrs. David L. 
Hicks, on behalf of The Alliance of Unity 
Church, announced that the luncheon in 
honor of Miss Bancroft would be served in 
the parlors of the church, Saturday, March 
27, at one o’clock. A. petition from Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, asking for a hundred 
dollars a year for three years to help found 
a scholarship in the Meadville Theological 
School for the training of parish assistants, 
by vote of The Alliance was laid on the table 
until further inquiries could be made. The 
meeting adjourned for luncheon, which was 
served by the ladies of the church. 


Churches. 


NeEwrort, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: On 
recommendation of the Sunday-school officers 
and teachers, the Board of Trustees has 
unanimously voted to try the experiment, 
beginning Sunday, March 21, of having 
Sunday-school at ro A.M. instead of 12.15 


POINT BREEZE. 

Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast, The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. ‘Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. oon J. H. Ambrose, roo 

Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 


tute Mothers and Infants 
Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 
to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
sopporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


Works without an institution. Personal Sena ah ad- 


vice and careful supervision have availed during fo: 
to save the mee ° Ehocteamis of infants and enab feo 
sands of mothers to | tg Hite upright life. 
With many naagtnn ns for yea: 

Not intended for the ee ee the feeble iaitiied, or 
those requiring institutional care. 
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-p.M., and morning service at eleven o’clock 


instead of 10.45. With the assured co-op- 
eration of parents and Sunday-school and 
church workers the change of hours is confi- 
dently expected to contribute to the vitality 
and efficiency of the parish. The generous 
interest of members of the congregation has 
made possible the printing, in tract form, of 
two recent sermons of the minister’s, one of 
January ro on “‘Habit,” the other of Febru- 
ary 28 on “‘ The Coming Revival of Religion.” 
During the past ten years more than a dozen 
of the minister’s sermons have been printed 
as tracts, two by the American Unitarian 
Association. This has given them a wide 
circulation. At the March dinner of the 
Channing (men’s) Club, Mr. Alexander S. 
Ackerman, one of the Cape Cod Canal en- 
gineers, gave an illustrated address on the 
Canal. The Helpfulness Committee of the 
Unity Club has given a St. Patrick’s enter- 
tainment, including two of Lady Gregory’s 
plays, for the benefit of the protective and 
probation work for women and girls in New- 
port. The Ladies’ Sewing Society will hold 
a sale and Lenten luncheon this month. The 
minister is continuing his talks to the 
Women’s Alliance on ‘‘The Gospels and the 
Life of Jesus.’”” On March 14 Mr. Jones ex- 
changed with Rev. William B. Geoghegan of 
New Bedford. At the February vespers an 
augmented choir sang the Lenten motet, ‘‘ The 
Man of Nazareth.’”’ The music was most 
impressive. At the Good Friday evening 
service the offering will be for the Newport 
Committee in aid of the Red Cross, which 
is giving employment to a number of sewing- 
women. 


RocH#ESTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church: After a leave of absence of two 
months, in which he was engaged, under the 
American Unitarian Association, in work for 
the denomination in Memphis, Atlanta, and 
other Southern cities, Rev. Edwin Alfred 
Rumball, minister of the church, offered his 
resignation on March 10, the second time in 
recent months, and it was accepted. He was 
then commissioned by the American Unita- 
rian Association to organize a new church 
in Huntington, in West Virginia, on the Ohio 
River, in a region rich in coal and iron. 
Unitarianism has had few active exponents in 
the South, and the rapidly growing city of 
Huntington, which now has a population of 
about 50,000, is without a church of the de- 
nomination. During the vacation of the 
minister the church has engaged able preach- 
ers who have given notably strong sermons. 
On the first Sunday of this month Rev. 
Florence Buck of Boston, of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke; on March 
14, because of the illness of Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch, who was to have preached 
on “Religion, the Power of Unrest,” another 
professor of the seminary, Ernest William 
Parsons, delivered a virile address; and on 
March 21, Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was the preacher. On March 28 
the pulpit will be filled by Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, secretary-at-large of the American 
Unitarian Association. ‘The activities of the 
church continue to be maintained. An 


effort to create interest in the Sunday-school. 


by means of a membership campaign has 
been undertaken. On the evening of March 
12 the third of a series of special lectures, 


free to all parents and Sunday-school teachers, 


The Christian Register 


was given in Gannett House by Prof. Henry 
B. Robins, Ph.D., of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. His subject was “‘Rever- 
ence in the Home.’ The women of the 
church will hold an Easter sale Saturday, 
March 27, and in connection with it will 
serve a luncheon @ Ja carte. 


SHARON, Mass.—First Congregational Par- 
ish, Rev. T. J. Horner: Mr. Horner has re- 
cently completed ten years of service in 
Sharon, where he has a host of friends, and 
at the annual meeting of the parish the other 
evening the people voted to show their 
appreciation and regard for his service. Since 
Mr. Horner has been preaching, the society 
has been largely increased in numbers and 
financial strength, the property has been 
put in excellent shape by the expenditure of 
about $2,000, and this past year has been the 
banner year in its history in spite of hard 
times. Mr. Horner is the recipient of some 
handsome tokens of appreciation in the form 
of a generous check from the parish, another 
of like value from the Women’s Alliance, as 
well as personal checks and letters of good 
will from friends in the church. The church 
has broken its record by lifting its contribu- 
tion for $10 to $110 to the American Uni- 
tarian Association this year besides sending 
$60 to the Ministerial Pension Fund. The 
Alliance has raised about $500 the past year 
and the subscriptions are much increased. 
The next thing will be to start a fund for a 
new organ, which is sadly needed. 


STOWE, Vt.—Unity Church, Rev. F. T. 
Crane: On February 14 Unity Church 
invited the Congregational church to 
unite with them in celebrating the centenary 
of one hundred years of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States. A special 
order of service was used. On February 
2 a musical social was held at the home of 
C. IL. McMahon. On February 4 dinner 
was served at the church vestry. On 
February 22 there was a social at the church 
parlors, with one hundred and fifty present. 
On March 2 a town meeting dinner was 
served to a goodly number of voters. On 
March 4 and 5 the operetta “Princess 
Chrysanthemum” was given at the audito- 
rium of Memorial Building. Forty-five 
persons took part in it. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The advantages and dangers in the use of 
hand-work in Sunday-school teaching were 
explained in a clear and profitable way by 
Miss Frances E. Dadman in the Saturday 
lecture on the 13th. 

Children are much attracted by the variety 
of hand-work which Miss Dadman showed, 
and its use becomes a motive for regular 
attendance. This in itself is a gain; but 
the real purpose of hand-work with Sunday- 
school teaching does not lie in producing 
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something that shall induce regularity in 
coming to the school, valuable as that is. 
The purpose lies in such skilful use of ma- 
terial that the lesson and all connected with 
it is made more clear and emphatic. For 
use with a lesson for younger children, 
Miss Dadman showed a line drawing which 
illustrated the story and made its recall more 
easily possible, especially after the drawing 
had been colored with crayons. ‘Texts from 
the Bible or from poems were prepared 
ready to be traced or colored and then 
memorized. Sometimes a conventional de- 
sign added gives a touch which the children 
enjoy. 

For older grades a skeleton lesson was 
shown which contained the important points, 
but from which many significant words were 
omitted. Supplying these words helps in 
memorizing the story, Miss Dadman said, 
and this form may be used for occasional re- 
view. 

The material to be used by the class in 
this way may be obtained at small expense 
once a hectograph is supplied. The added 
interest makes for added knowledge. Both 
are in the field of the teacher’s purpose; 
but she must remember that such is the 
purpose, and not entertainment, not time 
filling, not even to produce a pretty card 
to carry home. These and other dangers 
always exist in using objects or any ma- 
terial in the Sunday-school class. The gains, 
however, are many, if the teacher is willing 
to give time and thought and to keep the 
purpose steadily in mind. 

At the end of the lecture Rev. Florence 
Buck announced for the Department of 
Religious Education that a book will be 
forthcoming in the autumn that will bring 
together the suggestions presented by Miss 
Dadman. All teachers will eagerly. await 
this additional resource in Sunday-school 
teaching. 


California canners are now making good 
use of the peach seed. The seed is cracked 
by machinery and the kernel used in the 
manufacture of prussic acid. The shells are 
sold for fuel. 


Sarah N. Cleghorn has gone to the heart 
of the child-labor belt in South Carolina 
whence she sends this to the New York 
Tribune,— 


‘The golf-links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children can look out 
And watch the men at play.” 


The Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
have approved of a design for a stained-glass 
window to be placed in the Abbey, which 
has been submitted for consideration by the 
Strathcona Memorial Committee. The cost 
of the window is placed at £800. ‘The late 
Lord Strathcona is described in the inscrip- 
tion as ‘‘Great Canadian, Imperialist, and 
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HITE &MOUNT. 


«THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT.” 
The refrigerating qualities of the “WHITE MOUNTAIN” cannot be sur- 
The famous “Maine” Duplex Ice Grate insures a continuous cir- 
culation of Pure, Cold, Dry Air. The greatest ice-saver known. 
Send for our catalog. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “she pays 
little heed to the scriptural conjunctions.” 


Dr. van Allen notes that in a recent 
Kentucky election Bourbon county went 
dry and Christian county went wet. 


Ship’s Officer: ‘Oh, there goes eight bells; 
excuse me, it’s my watch below.” Old Lady: 
“Gracious! Fancy your watch striking as 
loud as that!”—Sailors’ Magazine. 


“Does your daughter play the piano by 


ear?” ‘‘No,’”’ replied Mr. Cumrox; “she 
uses both hands and both feet. But I 
don’t think she has learned to use her 
ears.’’— Washington Star. 


The Nervous Guest (asked to sit next to 
his hostess and opposite the goose): “‘Am I 
to sit so close to the goose?’’—(suddenly 
feeling this may be misunderstood)—“ er—I 
mean the roast one.’’—Christian Endeavor 
World. 


The governor’s wife was telling Bridget 
about her husband. ‘‘My husband, Bridget,” 
she said proudly, ‘“‘is the head of the State 
militia.”’” ‘Oi t’ought as much, ma’am,” 
said Bridget, cheerfully. ‘‘Ain’t he got th’ 
foine malicious look?’’—Southern Woman’s 
Magazine. 


“Please read me the poem you're read- 
ing, mother,” begged a little boy, sweetly. 
“But I’m afraid it’s too old for you, dear,” 
his mother answered. “I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t be able to understand it.’”’ ‘Oh, 
yes, I would,” was the calm answer, “‘so 
long as you didn’t try to explain.’”—Child 
Betterment. 


A long-winded narrator had droned on 
at the club the other night for an hour or 
more about his recent trip to Switzerland. 
“There I stood, gentlemen,’ he said, 
“there I stood, with the abyss yawning in 
front of me.” ‘Pardon me,” hastily inter- 
jected one of the unfortunate listeners, ‘“‘but 
was that abyss yawning before you got 
there?’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


The city youth secured a job with Farmer 
Jones. The morning after his arrival, 
promptly at 4 a.m., the farmer rapped on his 
door and told him to get up. The youth 
protested. ‘‘What for?” he asked, rubbing 
his eyes. “‘Why, we’re going to cut oats,” 
replied the farmer. ‘‘Are they wild oats,” 
queried the youth, ‘‘that you’ve got to sneak 
up on ’em in the dark?’’—Curcle and Success. 


A teachers’ meeting was in progress, and 
it was decided that the more difficult sub- 
jects should come in the morning, and those 
that required less application later in the 
day. History was last on the list, and Miss 
Wheeler, the young teacher, protested. ‘But 
it certainly is easier than science or mathe- 
matics,” the principal insisted. “As I 
teach it,’ replied the young teacher, ‘no 
subject could be more difficult and con- 
fusing.” —Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Col. Alexander Gardner, during a stay 
in Asia, was once suspected of being a Rus- 
sian spy. Application was made to the 
khan of Khiva, who deputed three learned 
men to examine him. This was the ab- 
struse examination with which they were 
satisfied: ‘‘What are you?’’ asked they. 
“An American,’’ was the answer. ‘Then one 
man, a scholar, offered, as a test, this 
deep and conclusive geographical question, 
“Could you go by land from America to 
England?” ‘‘No,” was the prompt reply; 
and the questioner, as much delighted at 
his own superior learning as at the travel- 
ler’s integrity, declared that he was con- 
vinced. ‘This was an American, indeed. 


Whe Christian Register 
— Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
mectincarts publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry. M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rey. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitewan churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rr St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

BP ean Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ; fe: 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” ; 
en Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 

ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rey. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr, 
John Graham Brooks, Mc. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
rein Underground 
Hiv Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


B 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


~  €ducational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 

MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, : 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions, Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 


demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 4 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. : a 


Low charges. Scholarships. hs 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 
For the Pa 1915-16 two resident (Williams) Fel- 
graduates of | 


monials and wre of wor! 

parte yids to Secretary of the Di 
ined by t the . 

Faculty, 1 Divinity Library, Cambridge, M ASS. 
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